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ILLUSTRATION FROM TREASURE MOUNTAIN IN THE COMPANION FOR MARCH 4 


DRAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 
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THREE WOLFSKINS 


HOSE are very fine skins; are 
| they wolfskins?”’ I inquired. 
“*Yes,”’ was thereply, “Alaskan 
gray wolf. They have shrunk consider- 
ably. But when I first stretched them on 
the wall of my cabin, even the smallest 
of the three was over five feet long by 
four wide. You can judge from that some- 
what as to the size of the animals to which 
they belonged. The hair and skin, too, show 
what fine condition the brutes were in.’ 


“ What part of Alaska did they come from?” | and while on a trip to the upper Kenai shore, 


“Cook Inlet. That is out along the southwest 


coast, you know, between Cape Fairweather and | 
| tending to begin a season’s trapping. 


Kodiak Island. I spent three years there; went 
there gold hunting in 1884, first, and have lived 
in one of the villages most of the time since.” 

“Rather rough life, I suppose,” 

“Well, some might deem it so; but it is a grand, 
beautiful country. People in the United States 
have very little idea of it. Cook Inlet is the Bay 
of Fundy of Alaska. In the matter of high tides, 
the Bay of Fundy in nowise equals it. The tide- 
rips round Barren Reefs, at the entrance to the 
inlet, are something terrible; and in the matter 
of the bore up near Turnagain Canal, there is 
nothing in the Bay of Fundy to compare with it. 
If I were to describe the amazing rush of the in- 
coming tide wave there and the frightful turmoil 
among the ice and drift trees that often ensues, 
people would say I exaggerated the facts. But 
actually it is quite beyond description. A single 
tide will sometimes so tear in pieces and change 
the appearance of the entire shore line that even 
one well acquainted there will hardly know the 
locality.” 

My new acquaintance was manifestly an in- 
telligent man, even though hailing from his little 
hamlet on Cook Inlet; and I gladly availed my- 
self of his good nature to learn more of a region 
that, till I began this conversation with him on 
the deck of the Alaska steamer, I had-scarcely 
even heard of. 

“Cook Inlet got its name from Capt. Cook, 
you know,” he continued. “I like to read the 
narrative of that patient, courageous old navi- 
gator. In the course of one of his Pacific voyages 
he put in here, hoping that he had found the 
long-sought Northwest Passage, from the Pacific 
around into the Atlantic Ocean. Although it is 
called an inlet, it is in reality a large gulf, or 
inland sea, over two hundred miles long and in 
some places a hundred miles wide. The entrance, 
past the Barren Reefs, is very dangerous; and 
how the intrepid old explorer contrived to get in 
and out again in his clumsy vessels without map 
or chart is now a marvel to the pilots. But he 
sailed in and continued on to the northerly cove, 
where, finding himself landlocked, he put about 
and named it Turnagain Bay, simply; it was 
but one of a hundred such disappointing experi- 
ences of which his life was made up. 

“T said that it is a grand and beautiful region. 
I do not believe that for scenery the like exists in 
all America ; and I want to tell you what I look 
out on every fair summer night from my little 
cabin. In the rear is forest, but in front lies the 
great, shimmering, gray-green inlet, with its 
baidars, canoes and salmon weirs ; while directly 
opposite, across it, looms the grandest range 
of mountains that I have ever seen. It is this 
mountain range that I wish particularly to tell 
you about. It is very lofty, some peaks rising 
ten thousand feet in height ; and for the first two 
thousand feet the range is clad in dark-green 
spruce forest; but all the upper heights are 
white as the snow fields can make them, all the 
year. 

“Numbers of the mountains are volcanic, 
Iliamna, for example, and the Redoubt; and 
some one or more of these are almost always ina 
state of activity. From where I sit in my cabin 
door, night after night, I see a vast pillar of smoke 
and steam ascending against the northwest sky 
over Iliamna ; and as soon as night descends and 
it gets dark, the deep red glow about the crater 
shines up into the heavens, particularly when 
there is mist, or clouds. It is rare, too, that I 
sit there an hour without hearing the deep, heavy 
booming of some one or other of those unquiet 
fire vents of the earth. After being accustomed to 
the sight of mountains and that grand scenery, 
all other landscapes, everywhere I go, seem tame 
and flat to me.” 

“But the people who live there, are they mostly 
Indians or Aleuts?” I asked. 

“By no means. On the contrary nearly all the 
people who live in the many hamlets on the 
south coast of the inlet are either old colonists 
{ Russians], or of Russian descent, They are very 
good people in their way ; they cultivate the land, 
raise oats, potatoes and vegetables, and in short 
do very well. But on the north shore, along the 
foot of the mountains and glaciers, the people are 
mostly: Indians of a tribe known as the Kenais. 


These Indians live wholly from hunting and | ‘‘ 


salmon fishing. They are a handsome, warlike 
tribe. | have a great many acquaintances among 
them, with whom I have dealt. One in particular, 
a lame Indian named Vorneefees, is a very suc- 
cessful trapper. It was that lame Indian who was 
with me on the occasion when I shot these 
three wolves. 

“There are numerous colonies of beaver on 
ponds, formed by beaver dams, along the course 





| 


| to slink off. That moment sealed his fate; for 


of small streams that flow down —_ 
among the mountains and across the 
narrow moors into the inlet. The Indians 
trap the beaver, but practice a wise 
forbearance to avoid exterminating 
them; for after taking beaver on any 
particular pond or creek one season 
they refrain from returning there for three 
seasons, thus giving the animals time to 
increase again. I have often heard of those 
beaver ponds, but have never visited one; 


one autumn, I persuaded Vorneefees to take me 
to a pond, or chain of ponds, where he was in- 


‘The locality was in a dale of the mountains, 
distant seven or eight miles from the coast ; and 
we reached it by a roundabout but very good 
path over the moors and the heights, worn by 
the large brown bears that are there very nu- 
merous but little hunted, since their skins are 6f 
no great value. I may remark in passing, although 
it was deemed by the Indian a very common 
incident, that, as we tramped along, we caught 
sight of a gang of seven of the big brutes a few 
rods away, stuffing themselves with whortle- 
berries, which were very plentiful, 

“Approaching the ponds in the dale through 
thick timber, just as the sun had sunk from sight 
behind the lofty mountain ridge on the other side 
of them, I began to hear the sound of falling 
trees, which the Kenai assured me was occa- 
sioned by beavers at work building houses and 
dams. I noted five of those trees fall in the course 
of as many minutes. We made our way softly 
down to the borders of a pool and got in cover of 
aclump of willows where we could peep out with- 
out disturbing the busy gens de bois, as some 
writer has very aptly termed them. 

‘Across the pool, or pond, distant eighty or a 
hundred yards from our hiding place, there were 
birch and aspen trees from a few inches to a foot 
in diameter. It was here that hundreds of beavers 
were at work. Many trees had been made to fall 
into the water ; and at every tree a squad of from 
ten to twenty beavers were engaged gnawing off 
the limbs and swimming away with them through 
the water to the houses, of which I counted thir- 
teen in this one pond, Then another tree would 
totter and go down where two or more had been 
working at the butt of. it till they had gnawed 
it off. 

**All were busy as could be, darting about here 
and there, plunging into and emerging from the 
water. The woodland seemed to be full of them ; 
and the noise that they created reminded me not a 
little of ‘a ‘bush-bee’ at which settlers get together 
to clear up the forest. Altogether it was a novel 
and very interesting scene ; and I should say that 
we lay there watching them for ten or fifteen 
minutes, when suddenly the whole crowd of them 
came tumbling out of the bush, pell-mell, and 
leaping into the pond, each with a loud slap of 
its tail; and as fast as they jumped in they dived 
and disappeared from sight! 

‘*V orneefees, who was at my side, gave a little 
grunt of surprise at this; and I on my part imag- 
ined that the beavers had suddenly got scent of 
us. There immediately came scurrying out to the 
brink of the pool, however, those three great gray 
wolves. The brutes had made a sudden dash 
among the beavers; and they succeeded in over- 
hauling one of the wary rodents that, perhaps, 
had some little way to run after the danger signal 
was passed. The three big brutes shook the life 
out of the small householder and without more 
ado began to tear the carcass in pieces, snapping 
and quarreling over the choice bits. 

“T carried a loaded carbine and thought the 
opportunity too good to be lost for taking the part 
of honest folks against thieves and murderers. 
The wolves stood in plain sight across the pool, 
within very easy range. I got a good rest for my 
piece across a log and laid one of the snarling 
triad out, kicking, with my first bullet. Not at 
all familiar with gunshots, evidently, the other 
two started up and howled. I fired again, and 
number two tumbled over, yelling fearfully. 
Even then the other did not bound away, but 
stood an instant ere with droopirig tail he started 


with a third bullet I brought him to the ground. 

“The Kenai, crossing on the dam below the 
pool, finished up the business with a club and 
his knife. They were lusty brutes, as you can 
conjecture from their hides, It is likely that they 
had lived high on beaver flesh for weeks. The 
Indian did not altogether like to have a gun fired 
in his beaver preserve, but grinned approvingly 
at sight of the three wolves, lying hors de combat, 
and assisted me in securing the skins.” 
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THE INDISPENSABLES 

ND so you learned French thoroughly 
while over there, son?’’ said the proud 

father to the returned soldier. 
‘*T surely did!’’ replied the boy, according to 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. ‘‘I got so I 
could say ‘Hello’ and ‘Good night’ and order 
ham and eggs, and I could ask a fellow to lend 
me money and tell a girl I loved her better’n 
anything else in the world; and that’s all a 








fellow needs to know in any language.’’ 
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THEN THEY PILED DRY WOOD ON THE COALS AND SAT ROUND THE GLOWING BONFIRE, 


SINGING AND TELLING TALES 





HE guests at Lake Hotel 
| were awaiting the afternoon 
event—the arrival of the 
hack that brought mail and pas- 
¥ sengers. On the long veranda there 
+ were a dozen groups—men discussing 
politics; women gossiping while they 
knitted scarfs and sweaters. Sitting 
alone with a book in his hand was a 
man with a genial face, regular fea- 
tures and blue eyes like sunlit sea 
water. When the hack rattled to the 
» door, he glanced up and then sprang 
| forward with welcoming hands. 

‘Ruffin! Old Dabney !’’ heexclaimed. 

‘*Lee Kinman! Of all the luck in the 
world to get hold of you again!’’ The 
speaker was a slim, alert man with a 
pointed chin and light eyes set in a 
brown face under a mop of fair hair. 
He put an arm round Kinman’s shoul- 
“y der with the familiar affection of boy- 

hood days. ‘‘What an age since I saw 
you!’’ 

‘‘The year after we left the univer- 
sity,’’ Mr. Kinman said. ‘‘ Another of 
the old boys is here—Jim Watson. You 
remember him—a grind in science. He 
is up here prospecting—came last night ; 
* I’ve not seen him yet. And you are in 
+ the Forest Service, I hear, Dabney. Of 

course you like it.’’ 

“*Yes. It’s good work. I wouldn’t 
change it for anything. What are you 
doing these days, Lee?’’ 

‘*School work—a county superinten- 
dency.’’ Mr. Kinman always spoke 
briefly about himself. ‘‘You’ve a fine 
L) job, Dabney. And you’re married. Is 
vt your wife coming up here?’’ 

‘““No. She went to Warm Springs 
with her mother, — Mrs. Page, you 
know, — who has a weak heart and 
can’t stand this altitude. But my 
daughter is here, camping with the 
Harvies. ’’ 

» “Oh, I’ve seen her with that party 

+ at the camp—Starwink Camp, they 

©” call it—at the lower end of the lake. I 
wondered whom she reminded me of. 
She is so like you, Dabney!’’ 

Mr. Ruffin’s face brightened. ‘‘Page 
is a great girl,’’ he said; ‘‘so her father 
thinks. I had to be in this neighbor- 
hood to talk fire prevention to some lum- 

z bermen, so I used the chance to visit 

zm her. If you’ll show me, or tell me, the 
Way to the camp, I’ll hunt her up.’’ 

‘“They’re picnicking at Crystal Falls 


Pee ee 








to-day,’’ said Mr. 
Kinman. ‘‘ There are 
two or three different 
ways that they might 
come home, so you’ll 
probably save time 
by waiting here for 
them. Sit down and let me do the honors of 
the place. Look at Hilltop Lake, old man. Isn’t 
it great?’’ 

It was a beautiful scene to which he directed 
attention. The rocky shores of the little lake 
set in the cuplike crest of Lake Mountain were 
fringed with rhododendrons,—now a mass of 
pink - white blossoms,—above which rose the 
varied greens of oak and chestnut and hemlock. 
In the serene crystal water shone the misty 
blue sky, the wooded heights and the rosy 
blossoms of the rhododendrons. 

‘*Look! That’s the camp party now, coming 
across the lawn.’’ 

‘*Yes! There’s my girl!’’ Mr. Ruffin gave a 
birdlike whistle. 

Page turned quickly and with a whoop of 
joy darted to meet her father. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, precious father!’’ she cried. 
“I’m so glad to see you! Oh, I’ve had such 
an awful, thrilling adventure! I wouldn’t have 
missed it for the world, and I wouldn’t go 
through it again for ten million worlds! I 
climbed halfway up the cliff by Picnic Rock 
and went under Crystal Falls and came out 
on the bluff!’’ 

‘*You ought not to have gone there, Page, ’’ 
said Mr. Ruffin, ‘‘if it was a rough climb. ’’ 

‘**Rough!’ It was dangerous and desperate 
and awful.’’ Page shuddered at the recollec- 
tion. I thought I was certainly going to be 
killed. Now, don’t tell me I’m reckless, because 
I’ll never go head-high on another cliff. Mrs. 
Harvie made me promise. As if I needed to!’’ 

‘* It’s rotten shale, Dabney; slippery with 
spray ; there’s a narrow ledge under the falls, ’’ 
said Mr. Kinman, looking gravely at Page. 
‘It was very dangerous. ’’ 

‘*How did you get down ?”’ asked Mr. Ruffin, 
tightening his arm round her as he thought of 
her grave peril. 

‘*T couldn’t, except for that boy,’’ she said. 
‘*He seemed to drop from the sky! He showed 
me the way—along a ledge under the water- 
fall, where I’d never have dreamed anyone 
could go. And when I was safe in the path, 





he went up the crag like a mountain goat. I 


am w% 





TREASURE MOUNTAIN 


ky Edna Turpin 
Chapter Two, in which no one 
speaks well of Mac Ruffyan 


could hardly make 
him wait to tell me 
his name. It was— 
Harson Ruffyan!’’ 

‘* Ruffin? ’”? asked 
her father. 

‘*No; Ruffyan,’’ 
said Page. ‘‘I asked him twice—it sounded so 
much like my own name. But he said it again 
the same way—Harson Ruffyan.’’ 

**Oh, I’ll tell you who he is,’’ said a young 
man who was standing in the group that had 
gathered to hear the tale of Page’s adventure. 
‘*He must be the son of Mac Ruffyan, who 
roosts in a shanty at the foot of Treasure 
Mountain. ’’ 

‘‘How far is it? Which way?’’ asked Mr. 
Ruffin, starting up. 

‘*You couldn’t make it before dark, and 
you’d never get back. It’s four miles away, 
across Lake Mountain and Hemlock Hollow; 
and even the natives say the trail isn’t much of 
a path.’’ 

**Can’t I get a guide and with a lantern —’’ 

‘*No fellow on this mountain would go to 
Ruffyan’s shanty at night. Folks don’t fool 
round it in broad daylight. ’’ 

‘“‘T’ll get there to-morrow. I must see that 
boy. ” 

‘*You’ll be lucky if you aren’t welcomed 
with buckshot. Mac Ruffyan told me if stran- 
gers poke round his house he’ll put something 
into them to make them so heavy they’ll have 
to be carried home. And I came away. The 
name ‘ruffian’ fits him all right, all right!’’ 

“‘T reckon he thought you were a revenue 
officer, ’’ said Mr. Lyle, another of the guests 
at the hotel. 

‘*Ts he a moonshiner?’’ asked Mr. Ruffin. 

‘*People think so. These mountains are full 
of illicit stills, you know,’’ Mr. Lyle answered. 
‘*Smith, the Crossroads postmaster, says Ruff- 
yan is the worst ‘bad man’ in all this country. 
Or rather, he says ‘folks say’ so. He doesn’t 
dare say it himself. Ruffyan has them all 
seared. ‘Folks say’ he had a quarrel with one 
of the Parkers, and a few days later the fellow 
was found dead with a load of buckshot in 
him.’’ 

‘*‘Why wasn’t he punished for murder?’’ 
asked Mr. Ruffin. 

‘*‘Want of proof. Oh, he’s a dangerous fel- 
low, furious when he thinks he’s watched 
or followed. No one gives him a good word; 


vt a” 





and that’s strange, for these moun- 
taineers are a clannish lot.’’ 

**T’ll give him one mighty good 
word,’’ said the young man who 
had first mentioned Mac Ruffyan. 
‘**He has two crackajack dogs, finest 
pointers I ever saw.’’ 

Page jumped up and tugged at her 
father’s hand. 

‘*Father,’’ she said, ‘‘come with me; 
please do! Mrs. Harvie will be expect- 
ing me, and I want you to see Starwink 
Camp. ’’ 

Mr. Ruffin rose. ‘‘Come on, Kinman, ’’ 
he said; ‘‘let’s go and view this won- 
derful spot. I must be back at the hotel 
by eight o’clock to meet some lumber- 
men.’”’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ said Page. ‘‘That’s horrid! 
I want you to see our camp and row 
across the lake and take supper with 
us, and —’’ 

‘** And it doesn’t seem possible to wait 
till tomorrow for anything, eh, Miss 
Impatience ?”’ said her father, laughing. 
‘*Come,; Show off your camp. ’’ 

Page led the way to the lower end 
of the lake, where the campers had 
pitched their tents on a grassy plot 
surrounded by trees. 

Mr. Harvie, a tall, silent man who 
looked more like a tamed cowboy than 
like a city bank cashier, was sprawled 
in a hammock ; his wife,a merry woman 
with a comely, firm face like a ripe 
russet apple, was sitting on the ground 
beside him; and the Harvie boys and 
the girl friends and cousins were lolling 
round. They all jumped up to welcome 
the guests. 

‘‘What are you going to do to-mor- 
row ?’”’ asked Mr. Kinman presently. 

‘*We were just discussing plans,’’ 
said Mrs. Harvie. ‘‘My husband and I 
had agreed to go up to the hotel to see 
some friends. Our young folks don’t 
want to stay at the camp—and how can 
I trust them to go off alone?”’ 

‘*Perhaps they will go with me to 
Sweetwater Spring,’’ suggested Mr. 
Kinman, looking round. ‘‘I want to set 
some jewelweed and cardinal flowers 
there. It looks as if it ought to be a 
flowery place, but weeds and rubbish 
are choking it.’? The young campers 
gladly accepted his invitation. 

‘* Where is Sweetwater Spring? ”’ 
asked Mr. Ruffin. “It sounds attractive. ” 
‘*Under the crest of Lake Mountain, ’’ 
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INTO THE FACE OF THE RISING SUN 


his wagon, Uncle Josh Potter was think- 

ing the long thoughts of those who dwell 
alone. Five days from Pierre he was—five 
long days of solitary plodding with only his 
four horses and the rattling of his wagon for 
company. He was a freighter hauling supplies 
for the gold diggers in the Black Hills during 
the gold fever of 1875. 

Overhead the stars shone steely bright, and 
the world about him was silent. Once in a 
while a small prairie owl, searching for some 
belated field mouse, flitted silently by. Just 
beyond the firelight the wolves prowled or sat 
on their haunches dnd watched. Sometimes 
they howled-and others took up the refrain in 
the distance, until the last howl came to his 
ears as only a whisper of sound on the still 
night air. 

Suddenly .the horses stopped grinding on 
their baled hay, gazed behind them and 
snorted. Uncle Josh glanced up from the fire 
and, holding his double-barreled shotgun 
ready, peered out into the darkness. Then he 
quickly kicked sand over the smouldering 
embers and slid under the wagon into a hole 
that he had already prepared. There he sat, 
with only the top of his head and his eyes 
showing above the ground. 

The wolves still prowled round; their sharp 
staccato barks trailed away into demoniac 
laughter as they all joined in the howling, but 
there was a curious new note in their noise. 

Uncle Josh could not have explained if he 
had tried in what way their uproar had changed 
or exactly why he had ducked for cover. He 
had heard wolves for years—ever since the 
Civil War he had freighted goods in the West 
here and there from Texas to the Canadian 
line and beyond. 

‘*Tf ’twas in Nebrasky, I’d think ’twas 
Pawnees!’’ he muttered to himself. 

As he watched the gray shapes flit to and 
fro in the darkness, he cocked his gun. It was 
a huge fowling piece that weigh-d twenty-five 
pounds, and that threw nine buckshot at a 
single discharge, each with the velocity of a 
rifle ball. 

Long he waited, until the gray shapes before 
him seemed to gather in a group and to stop 
their aimless racing back and forth. Then, 
taking deliberate aim, he fired point-blank into 
their midst. The old gun roared like a cannon, 
and the recoil kicked him back into his hole. 
The horses threw themselves back on their ties 
and almost overturned the wagon; only the 
fact that he had cannily tied them two on a 
side, so that they pulled against each other, 
prevented its upsetting. 

A single scream rent the air after his shot— 
a scream that was throttled halfway; then all 
was silent again. Every prowling shape had 
vanished in an instant. Working in the dark 
like an automatic machine, Uncle Josh re- 
loaded his gun and held himself ready; but 
nothing happened. When the silence had con- 
tinued unbroken for some little time the old 
man crept out and stretched a strong fishline 
about a foot from the ground entirely round 
the camp. A row of pegs with a hole in the 
top of each held the line, which ran to a huge 
cowbell that hung by Uncle Josh’s head. 
The slightest touch on the line rang the bell, 
and woe to the intruder! 

Then, with the peculiar fatalism of the old 
plainsman, who took every precaution he could 
and then accepted his fate, whatever it might 
be, the old man lay down on his blankets and 
slept. At daybreak he found what he expected— 
the prints of many moccasined feet and a trail 
of blood leading away; but as he turned back 
to the wagon he picked up an arrow and stood 
looking at it with a troubled frown. Uncle 
Josh knew the arrow of every tribe from old 
Mexico to the north. He turned this arrow 
over three or four times, but there was no 
mistake. It was a Pawnee arrow! 

In 1875 Dakota was a Sioux country, and 
the Sioux and the Pawnees were enemies 
of long standing. Pawnee arrows in a Sioux 
country meant only one thing—a war party 
was abroad. Pawnee warriors were notoriously 
careless whom they attacked; and food was 
searce in that region. All in all, the chances 
that Uncle Josh and his load of provisions 
would reach their destination seemed small. 
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Of all the tribes that liked to attack 
in the dark or from ambush the 
Pawnees were most to be feared. 

The old man did not fear the 
Sioux ; he was on friendly terms with 
most of the prominent chiefs in Da- 
kota—Sitting Bull among them—and 
with many of the braves. But the Pawnee 
war party was something with which he had 
not reckoned. 

Trudging back to the wagon, he hitched up. 
The sun had risen clear; but as he drove on a 
haze spread over it, and a gray cloud seemed to 
rise up from the ground. The horses were 
uneasy, and well they might be, for a sand 
storm was brewing. 

Through an old field glass Uncle Josh exam- 
ined the rim of sand hills round him. Suddenly 
he checked his team by a huge dune. He had 
seen a painted Indian face peering over a low 
sand hill on the right of the road over which 
he must travel. His plan had been to drive 
up to a slightly higher point than the road, 
throw up a breastwork round the horses and 
wagon, cast his horses to get them down out 
of sight behind it—and then wait until the 
war party passed on. But he was too late; 
they were even then all round him! 

The sun had glowed feebly all the 
morning, but was now completely 
snuffed out. The hot southwest wind 
had been coming in puffs since mid- 
night, and the horses, although per- 
fectly dry, stood with hanging heads 
and heaving flanks. Uncle Josh pretended 
to examine the wagon, as if something 
had gone wrong; then he jacked up one 
wheel and took the wheel off. He knew 
that the hidden watchers would 
wait until he had repaired the 
wheel before they swooped 
down on him. Time was what 
he was working for; an hour 
at most was all he needed. 

He worked on deliberately, 
with his eye on the 
changing panorama of- 
sky and waltzing 
whirlwinds. The 
wind, hot as if 
it were blowing 
from a furnace, 
grew stronger. 

The horses were 
breathing heav- 

ily, with flaming, 
widespread nos- 
trils, and tried to 

turn tail to the blast. 
Then the sand cloud 
burst! In a moment 
everything was blotted 
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out. So thick was the hurrying sand that the 
old man could not see twice the length of the 
wagon. Hastily snatching the harnesses from 
the horses, he pulled the four beasts behind the 
wagon, where they were slightly protected. 
Then he considered a moment. There was 
one water hole that never filled with sand—on 
Willow Creek, about a mile from where he 
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stood. Without any doubt that was 
where the Pawnees were camped 
and where they would probably stay 
until the wind died down. Even as 
he stood thinking, the sand drifted 
knee-deep round his wagon wheels. 
As he saw it a brilliant idea struck 
him; as he used to say afterwards—his one 
star performance. Uncle Josh worked as he 
had never worked before in all his life. Jack- 
ing up the wagon, he snatched off the wheels, 
dragged out the bows and let the big ‘‘prairie- 
schooner’’ top flatten on the load. Then, with 
a handkerchief bound over his mouth and his 
nose, he shoveled sand madly until the wagon 
was completely covered. 

The question now arose which way he should 
run with the horses. The area of drifting 
sand was not very large; a few miles would 
take him into the open where the Pawnees 
could find his tracks. And with four horses as 





















































slow and heavy as his he 
could not hope to escape 
them. The outlook was not 
rosy. His load was safe, but 
he himself and the horses 
were in as much danger as ever. Then his 
second inspiration came to him. His Sioux 
friends were only thirty miles to the north, 
and if the Pawnee camp was at Willow Creek 
—he would see. After tying half a blanket 
over the head of each of his horses, to protect 
their eyes from the merciless cutting sand, 
and after fastening the animals securely to a 





submerged corner of the wagon, he set out 
alone along the gully that led to the spring. 

It was the hardest mile that he ever traveled. 
Clouds of dusty sand blew from the hills into 
the gully and almost bore him down by sheer 
weight. Underfoot the sand was shifting and 
powdery. Some of the way he proceeded with 
eyes tight shut against the sand, guiding him- 
self merely by his sense of feeling. 

Suddenly he was almost paralyzed by fright 
to find himself in the midst of a herd of horses. 
Only an instant did he stay, but that instant 
told him enough. Right there he put the cap- 
sheaf on his scheme to outwit the enemy. He 
would cover every trace of his escape and 
perhaps save his horses into the bargain. 

There were work horses in the herd, har- 
ness marked and collar galled. Some band of 
freighters had gone down fighting, and those 
were their team horses. Mingled among them 
were lighter and speedier horses from no one 
knew where. Uncle Josh selected as likely an 
animal as he could find and, walking close by 
its side, guided it on the back track. He was 
soon with his team horses. Only 
one fear possessed him—that 
the wind would fall before he 
could complete his manceuvres. 
If it did, he was lost. Comfort- 
ing himself with the thought 
that the hot winds in July 
usually blew three days at a 
stretch, he tied the five beasts 
together, fastening a halter 
rope to the tail of each horse 
ahead, and started once more 
for the Pawnee herd. It took 
all his strength and resolution 
to force the horse he rode into 
the blast and to drag the re- 

sisting brutes along behind; 

but he did it, as he used 
to say afterwards, ‘‘be- 
cause he had to.’’ 

Once in the midst of 
the Indian herd he 
turned his four team 
horses loose with the 
others, buried the hal- 
ters and, mounting the 
beast he had chosen 
from the herd, rode hard 
to the north. , 

Because he had to 
stay in the bottom of 
the gullies and the 
lowlands, the dis- 
tance was twice as 
long as if he had rid- 
den straight across 
country. All day and 
all night he traveled ; 
but as he gained the 

upland where he 
could safely take a 
straight course to his 
' destination, he rode with 
his chin on his breast, 
deep in thought. Finally 
he came to a fork in the road ; 
to the right was a post with 
a company of soldiers, to the 
left were his Sioux friends. 
The soldiers would merely send 
the Pawnees home and would 
recover his team for him if he 
could prove his property. The Sioux 
would follow their ancient custom 
and wipe out the whole raiding party, 
taking every horse they could get their 
hands on. If he could not find his horses, they 
would give him others as good in reward for 
bringing them word of the enemy. 

Gaunt and haggard, thirsty, dirty and grimy 
beyond belief, with his eyes fiery red, he sat 
at the fork of the road just at sunrise. The 
pictures of all the Indian fights he had seen 
or of which he had heard flitted through his 
brain—the blood, the horror and the death that 
followed the clashes of the savage hordes. 

On the one hand was retribution and, if not 
his horses, others just as good; but with it 
was savage warfare. On the other hand was a 
probable loss that he could ill afford, but the 
white man’s justice. Only a moment he hesi- 
tated; then, pulling his horse’s head to the 
right, he rode into the face of the rising sun. 





answered Mr. Kinman. ‘‘The stream flows 
down the other side of the mountain into Lost 
Creek in Hemlock Hollow. ’’ 

‘‘Hemlock Hollow! That’s a pretty name,’’ 
said Mr. Ruffin. 

‘*It’s a pretty place; a long, narrow valley 
between Lake Mountain and Treasure Moun- 
tain. Rough, wooded country, with just a cabin 
here and there. It— why, Dabney,’ Mr. 
Kinman interrupted himself, ‘‘there’s Wat- 
son! Hello, Spex, hello!’’ 

He and Mr. Ruffin went forward to greet 
the little man who came plodding down the 
road. Mr. Watson’s pockets gaped and sagged 
as if they were heavily weighted, and from one 
there protruded the handle of a small hammer. 

‘‘Any manganese cropping out round here ?’”’ 





Mr. Watson asked presently, peering at his 
friends through his thick spectacles. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ replied Mr. Kinman. 

‘*T should think you’d make it your business 
to know. Why, you’ve been here a week! This 
is the very kind of place where we ought to 
find it. A fellow across the mountain made a 
wonderful haul not long ago. Regular fairy 
tale! This fellow, Butler,— he was almost a 
tramp, didn’t know to-day where to-morrow’s 
bread would come from,—found an A number 
one pocket of manganese, and now he’s rolling 
—literally rolling—in money, getting it out of 
that pocket at the rate of ten or twenty thou- 
sand dollars a day. That isn’t the only pocket 
in these mountains, I’ll be bound. And if 
there’s another, I’m the man to find it. Say, 








Kinman! You’re a crack mineralogist. Go out 
prospecting with me to-morrow. ’’ 

‘Thank you, Watson; I can’t—not to-mor- 
row, certainly. These camp youngsters and I 
are going out—to transplant wild flowers. ’’ 

‘*Flowers! Rubbish! When you might be find- 
ing a fortune! When I find a million-dollar man- 
ganese mine, you’ll wish we were partners.’’ 

“*Good luck to you!’’ said Mr. Kinman. 

‘*What is manganese, Mr. Kinman?’’ asked 
David Harvie when Mr. Watson had gone. 

‘It’s a metallic element,’’ said Mr. Kin- 
man; ‘‘very hard, dark and lustrous, and it’s 
used in manufacturing steel. Its price has gone 
up by leaps and bounds lately. There are some 
rich pockets here in southwestern Virginia. ’’ 

“Pockets ?” said David. “What are pockets?” 





‘*Manganese is found in what are called 
‘pockets,’ a few hundred feet or yards in ex- 
tent and not more than a hundred feet deep. 
The miner takes the ore out of Dame Nature’s 
pocket—and fills his own. Well, Dabney, it’s 
getting late. We must go back to the hotel. ’’ 

After their guests had gone, the campers 
prepared and ate supper. Then they piled dry 
wood on the coals and sat round the glowing 
bonfire, singing and telling tales. Bedtime 
came long before they expected it. 

When Page awakened it was still dark, but 
the stars were pale. As she lay gazing out of 
the tent door, the sky lightened, changed to 
saffron and brightened to orange. 

Slipping into her bathing suit, Page ran 
down to the lake and splashed about in the 





clear cool water. Then, while her camp mates 
vere still sleeping, she dressed and went to 
spe lakeside, where she stood watching the 
sinrise. Presently the others awakened and 
came to the lake for their morning dip. One of 
the boys started a fire, and they gathered round 
it to toast bread and roast eggs and broil bacon. 
Only Page stood apart, watching the eastern 
sky. How glorious the world was! Henceforth 
she would always be good and noble. She 
would plead until her father yielded and let 
per give her godmother’s legacy to French 
orphans and go herself to minister to them. 
There might, there would, come heroic chances 
even though the war was over. Oh, to be a 
Florence Nightingale, a Joan of Arc! 
‘*Come, and help get breakfast, Page, you 
mountain Ruffyan!’’ called Louise Richeson. 
Page, indignant at the offensive name, stif- 
fened her slender shoulders and made no reply. 
“Oh, you Page!’’ Louise turned to look at 
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S Irene Pieree read the letter from the 
A superintendent of Arlington schools, she 
winked rapidly to keep back the tears. 
‘*'Three years of successful work are required 
of all candidates for positions in Arlington 
schools,’’ she read aloud to her mother and 
then, flinging down the letter, cried bitterly, 
‘*'There doesn’t seem to be a chance for a 
beginner! If you haven’t experience, you can’t 
get a position; so they tell you to get experi- 
ence! But no one will let you have the position 
that will give you the experience! It’s so every- 
where!’’ 

‘*That can’t be true everywhere, dear,’’ said 
her mother gently, ‘‘for there must be begin- 
ners just like yourself. Everyone has to gain 
experience somewhere, ’’ 

Irene smiled faintly. ‘‘Your theory sounds 
plausible; but it doesn’t square with what has 
happened to me. This is the fifth position I’ve 
tried for, and my chances have seemed good 
till they found I had never taught; then they 
didn’t want me. The time for hiring teachers 
is almost over; if I don’t get something this 
week, I’ll have to take a district school.’’ 

‘*You’ll get experience there, anyhow. ’’ 

‘School boards don’t particularly care for 
that sort of experience. What they want is 
some one who has done grammar- or high- 
school work. Besides, I needn’t have gone to 
the normal school to teach in the country. ’’ 

‘*Couldn’t Miss Felton advise you?’’ 

Miss Felton was the only school - teacher 
among their boarders. 

‘If she could lend me some of her experi- 
ence, it would help. It isn’t likely that she 
plans to leave here; but she gets letters almost 
every day offering her positions, and between 
you and me, mother, she isn’t a very good 
teacher, either. ’’ 

‘*How do you know she gets so many 
offers??? 

‘‘Well, I bring in her letters usually, and 
two thirds of them are from superintendents 
and boards of education. She doesn’t say out- 
right that she gets offers, for she’s naturally 
reticent; but she hints at it.’’ 

‘*Couldn’t you ask her to help you a little? 
She could at least tell you when she knows of 
a vacancy that she doesn’t care for herself. ’’ 

‘‘Why, y-e-s, I suppose so, though I hate to 
do it; she’s so—well—unfriendly. ’’ 

Irene went soberly into the kitchen and drew 
water with which to wash the large stack of 
dishes on the table. 

‘‘All of the other girls have found places,’’ 
she said to herself bitterly as she plied dish- 
cloth and scrubbing brush. ‘‘Not another one 
of my class has had my luck. ’’ 

Down in her heart Irene knew that lack of 
self-confidence—the same lack that had sent 
her to an examination with icy hands and a 
headache—was at least partly responsible ; but, 
Just as she never had failed in an examination, 
though she seldom was able to get an honor 
mark, so now she had striven earnestly to over- 
come her weakness. The letters she had written 
could not have revealed it, though perhaps the 
two interviews had. She set her teeth. If there 
came another chance, she would appear confi- 
dent enough. 

Certainly the need was sufliciently great. By 
taking boarders and by borrowing money Mrs. 
Pierce had managed to send Irene through 
high school and the normal school. But the 
debt must be paid. 

A year at a good salary would enable Irene 
to pay the debt and all her expenses besides. 
She thought of her mother’s sacrifices and of 
her own enforced economies. Had they been 
Worth while, she wondered. If she had gone 
into a store or a millinery shop, she would 
how have been independent in a small way. 
With troubled face she paced back and forth be- 
tween the sink and the china closet, putting the 
dishes away. But when she heard steps coming 
down the stairs, she hurried out into the hall. 








her camp mate, then called to the others: ‘‘Oh, 
have you noticed—don’t you see—Page is like 
her mountain cousin? Remember Harson Ruff- 
yan’s dark face under that mop of light hair? 
Just look at Page!’’ 

**T don’t see anything funny in a joke like 
that!’’ Page remarked stiffly. 

‘*A joke! Why, it’s so! You are like him. 
Isn’t she?’’ 

‘*You are; my word, you are!’’ Chris said 
emphatically, because it amused him to see 
Page vexed. 

Page disliked to be teased. She flared out 
angrily: ‘‘Oh, you make me tired! You’re not 
a bit funny. And as for that dirty, common 
mountain brat’s being my cousin —’’ 

‘© Calm yourself, sweet creature !’’ Louise 
spoke in a voice of mock sympathy. ‘‘I know 
it is disagreeable to the aristocratic Miss Page 
Ruffin of King’s Grant to have such a cousin. 
But submit to fate; you can’t change the fact. ’’ 





‘*Q Louise ! Do hush! ’’ said Anne Lewis. 
‘*Page, honey, don’t let her tease you.’’ 

‘*It’s insulting to say he’s my cousin.’’ 

Mr. Ruffin, coming to share the campers’ 
early breakfast, heard his daughter’s tempes- 
tuous speech. 

‘*Who is this terrible person you’re speaking 
about?’’ he asked. ‘‘Not the boy who rescued 
you yesterday ?’’ 

‘‘They oughtn’t to say such things to me!’’ 
Page muttered, walking down to the lakeside. 

Her father followed her. ‘‘Whatever they 
said was in jest. You know that. But what if 
it were true? Why, that boy yesterday —’’ 

‘*But, father, ’’ she protested, ‘‘you wouldn’t 
want to think I was like that boy. Oh, he 


him and give him some money. But for Louise 
to say that I look like him—just because I am 
dark and have light hair, and he had that 
| grimy sunburnt face and tow-colored thatch!’’ 
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ORAWN BY D. G. SUMMERS 


GLANCING A SECOND TIME AT MISS FELTON'S LETTER, IRENE 
STARTED VIOLENTLY 


‘‘O Miss Felton!’’ she cried. ‘‘May I speak 
to you just a moment, please!’’ 

The older woman stopped with her hand on 
the knob of the outer door. 

‘*How,’’ Irene asked breathlessly, ‘‘does one 
get experience at the start? That seems to be 
what almost every school requires. ’’ 

Miss Felton smiled, not pleasantly, but with 
acurve at the corners of her lips that suggested 
a suppressed sneer. Irene thought that it was 
perhaps an unconscious mannerism. 

‘‘Why, by teaching, of course!’’ Miss Felton 
said. ‘‘There’s no other way.’’ 

‘*But how does an inexperienced teacher get 
a position ?’’ 

‘‘Only by applying for it, and sometimes by 
offering to teach for less than those who have 
had experience. ’’ 

She half opened the door as if in a hurry to 
go, but still lingered, looking curiously at 
Irene. 

‘*Did you have difficulty in finding a place 
—at first?’’ the girl asked. 

‘tWhy, I don’t remember that I did,’’ Miss 
Felton replied. ‘‘No, I was offered three vacan- 
cies when I finished at Blair Seminary, and I 
picked the one that suited me best. ’’ 

‘*You—you don’t know of a vacancy now, 
do you, Miss Felton ?’’ 

‘*None where experience is not required, 
I’m afraid,’’ she answered. ‘‘Why don’t you 
try the agencies ?’’ 

‘*They don’t seem to have places for begin- 
ners any more than anybody else has,’’ said 
Irene faintly. 

‘*Well, the best advice I can give you is to 
keep trying.’’ 

Miss Felton nodded briskly and passed out, 
leaving Irene staring after her through the 
etched glass of the entrance door. 

‘*She could help me if she wanted to,’’ Irene 
said to herself, ‘‘but she wouldn’t, even if she 
knew of dozens of vacancies. ’’ 

At the same moment Miss Felton was think- 
ing, ‘‘I suppose I might have given her one 
of those addresses, but I may need them all 
myself. ’’ 

When the morning work was finished and 
luncheon had been served, Irene sat down to 
glance over the daily paper. Finding in it 


nothing of interest, she was about to lay it 
aside when an inconspicuous headline caught 
her eye: 

TEACHER SECURES GOVERNMENT POSITION 


Beneath it was a single paragraph, marked 
‘*Special,’’ which read as follows: 

Porterville, June 24. Miss Genevieve Markham 
has resigned as teacher of the 5-A grade in the 
Third Ward School, having accepted a position in 
the Interior Department at Washington, for which 
she passed a civil service examination some time 
ago. Miss Markham came here from the Kittiwick 
Normal School in 1917 and has been a successful 
teacher, besides making many friends socially. 

Trene read the paragraph through twice and 
leaned back to think it over. The Porterville 
schools had an excellent reputation and paid 
good salaries. Since Miss Markham’s resigna- 
tion was apparently sudden they probably had 
not yet engaged her successor; at least there 
was nothing in the paragraph to suggest that 
the place had been filled. Most important of all 
from Irene’s point of view, Miss Markham had 
been a beginner when she arrived in Porter- 
ville, for the newspaper item expressly said 
that she had come directly from the Kittiwick 
Normal School. 

Still clutching the newspaper, Irene hurried 
to her room and wrote to the superintendent 
of schools at Porterville, applying for the posi- 
tion. Just as she was sealing the envelope, the 
doorbell rang, and when she ran downstairs 
she saw the postman going away. In the little 
box outside were three letters, two for her 
mother and one addressed to Miss Ida Felton. 
Glancing a second time at Miss Felton’s letter, 
Irene started violently, for in the upper left- 
hand corner of the envelope she read: 

After 5 days return to 
John S. Curtiss, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Porterville, N. Y. 


Miss Felton, perhaps, had known of the 
vacancy even before the news was published; 
at all events the place was being offered to her; 
and she already had a good position and many 
other offers besides. It was unjust, for Porter- 
ville, Irene felt, was her last chance. 

The girl crumpled her letter to the superin- 
tendent into her pocket ; tears that she could not 
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Her eyes fell before the disapproval on her 
father’s face, but she excused herself. ‘‘You 
didn’t see him—so dingy and wild-looking!’’ 

“I’m going to see him to-day,’’ he said. 
**Aren’t you going with me?’’ 

**Won’t it do for you to go?’’ Page asked 
hesitatingly. ‘‘They—Louise’ll tease me so!’’ 

Just then came Mrs. Harvie’s summoning 
voice. ‘‘Mr. Ruffin, your coffee is ready. Page, 
will you toast some bread for your father ?’’ 

As they turned back to the group, Page 
muttered, ‘‘It’s just Louise’s hatefulness! If 
his name didn’t sound like mine, she wouldn’t 
think of saying he looked like me—a mountain 
boy who says ‘skeered’ and ‘yaller.’ ’’ 

‘“*O Page!’’ said Mr. Ruffin. ‘‘That’s such 
foolish pride. I’m really ashamed —’’ 

He checked himself and, turning from her, 
went to speak to Mrs. Harvie. Soon after break- 
fast, he excused himself and walked away. He 
did not again ask Page to go with him. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Roe L. Hendrick 
—_— 


suppress trickled down her cheeks. For in spite 
of former failures she had had strong hope this 
time. Then suddenly, clenching her teeth, she 
tossed her mother’s letters on the little table 
in the hall and thrust Miss Felton’s into her 
pocket beside her own. 

‘*Let her keep her present place,’’ she, said 
to herself; ‘‘this is my chance, and I’m not 
going to be cheated out of it.’’ 

Her one desire now was to make haste and 
to be certain. The mails were too slow, the 
telegraph or telephone too brief and impersonal. 
Running back upstairs, she snatched up her 
coat and hat. Porterville was only twenty miles 
away ; an interurban car would take her there 
in three quarters of an hour. The next express 
ear would leave at three twenty, and she had 
barely time to catch it. 

With a word to her mother, telling her of 
the paragraph she had found in the paper, 
Irene almost ran from the house; and shortly 
after four o’clock she walked into Superin- 
tendent Curtiss’s office. 

She laid her card on the desk before him. ‘‘I 
understand,’’ she said with no further pre- 
liminary greeting, ‘‘that there is a vacancy in 
the 5-A grade in the Third Ward School, 
and, if so, I have come to apply for it.’’ Some- 
how, she felt an almost reckless determination 
to be considered for the position, and no trace 
of her usual timidity remained. 

‘* You are indeed prompt, Miss Pierce,’’ 
the superintendent said, studying the card in 
his hand. ‘‘Might I ask how you learned of 
the vacancy ?’’ 

‘*T read in the paper that Miss Markham 
had resigned. ’’ 

‘*But we had some one to take her place 
then.’’ 

‘‘Oh!”’ Irene exclaimed, with sinking heart. 

‘“*T said ‘then,’’’ Mr. Curtiss continued. 
‘*Late this forenoon we learned that the new 
teacher could not come. ’’ 

‘*Then there is a vacancy ?’’ 

‘*Yes; and you are the first applicant, though 
we have tried to communicate with several 
others. ’’ 

‘*You take beginners,—normal-school grad- 
uates,—do you not?’’ 

‘*Sometimes, when their qualifications and 
recommendations seem satisfactory. ’’ 

Irene produced a number of papers from her 
hand bag and fluently and firmly argued her 
ease. Within half an hour she had signed a 
contract and was shaking hands with the 
superintendent. It had been amazingly easy. 

On the car she drew the two letters from her 
pocket. Very slowly she tore the one she had 
written into small pieces and scattered the 
fragments from the open window. When she 
reached home, she laid the other on the hall 
table, as if it had come in the late afternoon 
mail. She was very glad to be rid of it; but, 
somehow, she felt less elated over having 
secured a good position than she had hoped 
and expected to be. 

Her elation returned for a moment when 
she had told her mother of her success and 
Mrs. Pierce had rejoiced with her. ‘‘It was just 
by keeping on trying, you see,’’ her mother 
said. ‘‘I doubt if anyone fails in the long run 
who does that.’’ 

Irene wondered whether something else— 
something vastly less desirable—was not also 
needed in some cases and suppressed a sigh. 
Two days later her mother spoke to her again 
about the new position. 

‘*T think you were even more fortunate than 
you realized at first,’’? she said. ‘‘Miss Felton 
has no place for next year yet.’’ 

**She hasn’t?’’ Irene cried with a catch in 
her voice. ‘‘Why, I thought she was going to 
stay here!’’ 

‘**No, the list of teachers was published yes- 
terday in the Bulletin, and some one from 
Decatur is to take Miss Felton’s place. I had 
heard that the board was dissatisfied with her 
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work, and evidently she was not offered a new 
contract. She told me this morning that she 
had not yet decided where she was going. 
That, of course, means that she has no place. 
Evidently the letters you saw did not contain 
offers, or else she neglected to take advantage 
of them in time. ’’ 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!’’ Irene cried, turning 
white. 

She wanted to get away, to be alone and 
think. Not yet, at least, did she wish to tell 
even her mother of what was on her conscience. 
Going to her room, she sat and stared, unsee- 
ing, from the window. 

Miss Felton had few friends arid yet needed 
them even more than Irene, for she was an 
orphan, whose nearest relative was an uncle 
in the West. She had taught in many places, 
seldom remaining longer than a year in any 
one position. The reason was a lack of sym- 
pathy and of ability to earn the good will of 
her pupils and thus to control them easily; 
but that did not excuse the great injustice that 
Irene had done to her. 

Twisting her handkerchief into a ball, the 
girl continued to stare at the street. She would 





have to set things right at any cost. A stolen 


position, taken from one more friendless than 
herself, she could not retain. Oh, if only she 
had never seen that letter! 

Just what ought she to do? She shuddered 
at the thought of telling anyone; but the idea 
of doing nothing, of letting matters stand as 
they were, was even less endurable. At last 
she decided to see Mr. Curtiss, tell him the 
truth and ask him to give Miss Felton the 
position. 

The sooner she got that over with the better. 
Hastily changing her dress, she slipped down 
the stairs and left the house. On the car she 
kept wondering what she should say ; but, once 
she had reached the superintendent’s office, 
she did not lack for words. 

Mr. Curtiss listened in silence to her plea 
that he give Miss Felton her place. 

‘*But why ?”’ he asked when she had paused 
for breath. ‘‘We have already engaged you. 
Have you decided not to teach?’’ 

‘No, but—but I didn’t get this place hon- 
estly ; it justly belongs to her.’”’ 

‘*T don’t understand. Please explain.’’ 

Then she told him all about the letter that 
she had seen and taken and of her having 





just learned that Miss Felton had no position. 
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‘*T did write to her,’’ he said. ‘‘What has 
become of the letter—where is it?’’ 

‘*T suppose she has it now; but, you see, I 
kept it from her till I could hurry here and 
get the place myself. ’’ 

‘‘Oh! And you think I would have engaged 
her if you had not done this?’’ 

‘*Yes; wouldn’t you? You told her about 
the vacancy and offered it to her, did you 
not?’”’ 

He drummed on the desk with his fingers. 
‘«There was no vacancy then,’’ he finally said. 
‘¢We supposed we had the place filled ; I merely 
wrote her to that effect. ’’ 

‘*‘But—but if I resigned, there would be a 
vacancy now.’’ 

Mr. Curtiss’s finger tips continued to beat 
time on the desk. ‘‘To be quite frank with 
you,’’ he said, looking up, ‘‘we should not 
engage Miss Felton, even in that case; she 
taught here a number of years ago. You have 
done her no harm, though of course you should 
not have held back the letter. Please tell me 
why you did it?’’ 

With a flushed face and downcast eyes, Irene 
told of her efforts and of her repeated failures 





and then of the urgent need that had tempted 





her. When she was done, he smiled and said, 
‘*T think you will succeed here, Miss Pierce. 
You have the necessary spur—and you have a 
conscience, too.’’ 

‘*] shall have to tell Miss Felton when I get 
home; and that is far worse than telling you.’’ 

Then Mr. Curtiss astonished her. ‘I 
shouldn’t,’’ he said; ‘‘it will do more harm 
than good, for, in the end, don’t you see, it 
will mean explanations quite as mortifying to 
her as to you? You might tell your mother, 
however; that will be good moral discipline; 
and you might tell Miss Felton something 
else. ’’ 

**Something else?’’ 

‘¢Yes; there is a vacancy in the preparatory 
department at Ives Academy. It doesn’t require 
disciplining pupils, which is her weakest point, 
or the care of a room, and I have good reason 
to believe she can get the place. She doesn’t 
know about it, I’m quite certain, and you can 


‘carry the news to her and tell her to make 


haste in applying. ’’ 

To Irene, seated in the car, the sunshine 
seemed far more brilliant than it had an hour 
before, and the world a fairer place. The task 
of telling her mother had lost its terror. 


EXTRAVAGANCE, THE NATIONAL VICE 
Ovy J. Laurence Laughlin 


E all know that it 
is better to be like 
an ant than like a 


grasshopper; but neverthe- 

less it is easier to be like 

a grasshopper than like an 

ant. It is easier for most 

people to act without think- 
ing ahead than to exercise 
self-control for a future and 
as yet unseen gain. We are, 
of course, familiar with the 
picture of the grasshopper, shivering under 
the first blasts of winter, appealing to the 
thrifty ant that has stored safely away the 
fruits of its summer toil. But to many, so long 
as the money lasts, it is sufficient ‘‘to eat, 
drink and be merry.”’ But if so, it must be 
added, ‘‘for to-morrow we die.’’ To those who 
wish to live to-morrow, however, it is de- 
creed that control over self-indulgence is the 
price of life. The whole difference between 
primitive and modern industrial life is the 
power to see the future, to set a future gain 
above a present indulgence. That is the psy- 
chological explanation of the very existence of 
capital, of all that we have to-day of tools and 
equipment for aiding in producing goods that 
satisfy our needs. 

_ In this country we have had a marvelously 
rich inheritance tossed into our lap. Quite 
apart from our qualities as a people, we have 
come to realize the immensity of our mineral 
and agricultural resources; in fact, because of 
our fertile land and our vast deposits of mate- 
rials, wealth has come to the ordinary, indus- 
trious American with an ease that has attracted 
to us immigrants from all parts of the Old 
World and created in our own people a certain 
sense of overconfidence, a belief that we are 
predestined to a future of ease and fullness. It 
has gone so far as to cause irritation and dis- 
appointment whenever our expectations are 
not fully met. The development of a new and 
rich land is always the source of large fortunes 
to those able to see and grasp opportunities. It 
breeds new hopes and optimism in the minds 
of the many. It explains why Americans are 
such unconscionable optimists and why a new 
light comes into the face of every shabby im- 
migrant who enters New York Harbor. 

It follows, however, that ‘‘easy comes, easy 
oes.’’ The good-natured American is a ready 
spender. It has long been an axiom that a Eu- 
ropean could live on what an American family 
wastes. Few of us realize the hard conditions 
of soil, climate and scanty resources out of 
which .the hardy but thrifty Dutch have 
made Holland a land of riches and plenty. 
Thrift and persistent industry have enabled 
Holland to lend to the world. As for us, on 
the other hand, we have become softened in 
fibre by too great ease. At first the settlers of 
the thin soil and rocky hills of New. England 
had thrift and the virtues of self-control forced 
upon them by the scanty returns to the severest 
toil. The resulting qualities of our Pilgrim 
forbears have long been held up to our well- 
deserved admiration. But Troja fuit. All that 
state of mind has virtually gone by. By a 
curious reversal of the order of things, New 
England with its blue hills and picturesque 
coast has now become the pleasure ground of 
rich Americans. The stern self-denial and the 
thrift of early days have gone. Perhaps we 
might almost unconsciously add, it is fortunate 
that they have gone, if there has gone with 
them the hardships of a scanty life. Yet there 
is, as ever, the need of the golden mean. Can 
we not have insight enough to value and retain 
the high moral standards, the foresight and 
industry of our early days, even though we 
have spread westward over a wide and rich 
domain and have rolled up untold billions 





of wealth? Why should a 
grasshopper not finally 
learn something from the 
ant? Even a chipmunk in 
his stone wall has learned 
how to be a capitalist in 
preparation for coming 
winter. 

In thus looking back on 
our experience as a nation 
it is obvious that extrava- 
gance or thrift is a psychic or mental state. 
When we are poor, thrift is forced upon us; 
when we are rich, we can be extravagant. And, 
much to our discredit and lack of discrimination, 
as we have grown rich as a nation, we have 
become a byword for extravagance. It is not to 
our credit, because it isa mark of immaturity ; 
and it shows a lack of discrimination, because 
it implies an absence of a sense of relative 
values. We set more importance on self-in- 
dulgence than on the possibilities of accu- 
mulated power in forwarding the good of the 
race. 

I do not mean to imply that expenditures 
on simple or even on elaborate pleasures are 
indefensible. People are so made as to re- 
quire them. They will have them no matter 
what we preach. But by its very etymology 
extravagance is a wandering beyond legitimate 
bounds. It is apt to come like an epidemic, 
and we all catch it. We are too gregarious 
in things of the mind, too quick to follow 
fashions. 

But occasionally our besetting sin gets jerked 
up as by a lariat from going beyond bounds. 
Just as our good nature has made it natural to 
be careless and extravagant, so our generous 
sympathy for distress has made us willing to 
give to the needy. That is, a change in the 
psychic motive may remove our vice of extrav- 
agance—if, also, such a change is in our grega- 
rious way the fashion of thinking and doing. 
During the war Americans as a people became 
self-sacrificing and ceased from extravagance. 
In spite of some exceptions, extravagance in 
eating, dressing, entertaining, traveling, was 
markedly reduced through a generous desire 
on the part of us all to help our own soldiers 
and sailors and to relieve the necessities of 
distressed Europe. That is, given the psychic 
reason, the state of mind leading to extrav- 
agance was changed. In short, we have just 
had during the war a magnificent illustration 
of our power to give over all wasteful extrav- 
aganee, if only it is our will to do so. 
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A MIRACLE OF THE WAR 


T= sdme experience 
has furnished strik- 
ing evidence of the 
colossal amount formerly 
lost by our extravagant hab- 
its of life. That is, extrava- 
gance is not only a matter 
dependent on a psychic im- 
pulse, but it is limited only 
by the whole margin of 
goods produced over and 
above the necessaries of life. Given extrava- 
gant habits, more can be spent if the funds 
within reach are large. The cases are many 
and familiar of young men inheriting great 
fortunes who have dissipated them in a short 
time. Indeed, it was not until the excep- 
tional occurrences of the war that we came to 
realize how great a sin our national extrava- 
gance had been. For years we had been im- 
porting articles of luxury on a large scale: 








laces, $37,000,000, furs, $17,000,000, precious 
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stones, $45,000,000, silks, 
$100,000,000, wines and so 
forth, $20,000,000, and to- 
bacco, $35,000,000, annu- 
ally. But our everyday 
extravagance in home con- 
sumption must have been 
enormous. Its vast extent 
was concealed by the gen- 
erally prosperous condi- 
tion of our industries and 
by the absence of any necessity for restricting 
expenditure. As a nation, so busily were we 
engaged in developing our resources that not 
only was all our available capital absorbed 
but also enormous borrowings from abroad. 
We were, in fact, a debtor country, owing 
Europe perhaps $6,000,000,000. Our produc- 
tion was enormous, but our extravagance was 
so great that our savings had to be enlarged 
by foreign loans. 

Then came an amazing effect of the war. It 
seemed as if a miracle had been performed al- 
most overnight. Suddenly we were transformed 
from a debtor to a creditor nation. The most 
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the extent of the change. When it was seen 
that we must take back our securities from 
Europe, in that way paying off our loans, it 
looked as if it would break down our financial 
structure. Could we give up our besetting sin 
of extravagance in the face of a compelling 
emergency ? We did; and in a way to astonish 
both ourselves and the rest of the world. By 
common consent extravagance was tabooed. 
The resulting savings were such as to take up 
our returning securities, lend to the Allies 
nearly $10,000,000,000, furnish our own gov- 
ernment nearly $25,000, 000,000 to spend on the 
prosecution of the war, and yet enormously to 
increase the output of our own industries. 
That was the miracle produced by the stop- 
ping of extravagance under a common impulse. 
No one could have foreseen it, because no one 
could have realized the tremendous effect of a 
change in our habits of spending. There never 
had been any reason before for finding out that 
the wastes of extravagance in times of peace 
had been as great as the losses and destruction 
in carrying on a colossal war. And yet, when 
we gave over our extravagance for a while, we 
were able not only to go into the war ourselves 
but to feed Europe and to hold up the arms of 
our allies. When we gladly accepted short ra- 
tions of sugar or flour, every man, woman and 
child felt a thrill of pride that thereby some- 
thing could be done to help win the war. It 
was indeed really won by a conquest over use- 
less and wasteful expenditure. In other words, 
the prodigious size of the war expenses gives us 
a rough measure of our former extravagance 
in times of peace ; for that amount of consump- 
tion by our people had to be given up for a 
time. 

After the fighting was over, as our boys 
began to crowd the transports steaming out of 





Brest for home, we again witnessed a sudden 
| psychological change. The war tension was 
| gone; it seemed as if there were no more need 
of self-sacrifice, no more need of restricting 
personal expenditure and self-indulgence. The 
| ‘‘lid was taken off’’ generally. As if it were 
_ the most natural thing in the world, there has 
been a return to our old extravagance—an ex- 
travagance increased by an enlarged power of 
expenditure. In brief, both the mental and the 
physical elements involved in extravagance 
began to work together to aggravate the na- 
tional vice: (1) The spirit of unchecked self- 
indulgence was loosed upon (2) the enlarged 
physical productivity of industry now released 








farsighted financiers could not have anticipated |" { 


from making war supplies. The results are 
unmistakable throughout the country. 

Nor is this extravagance confined to those of 
large incomes. The increase in wages of un- 
skilled labor from perhaps $2.00 to $5.00 a day 
in many occupations, while the cost of living 
has risen perhaps 85 per cent, has given oppor- 
tunity for a much higher scale of living. Aid- 
ing in this tendency is a very obvious spirit of 
emulation. If Mrs. Jones is the proud owner 
of an expensive new coat, Mrs. Smith must 
have one, too. Imitation and example are pow- 
erful social forces. In Great Britain as well as 
in the United States receivers of wages in the 
war industries created a new demand for furs, 
jewelry, millinery and pianos. The process is 
one of nearly universal operation: the man 
unaccustomed to new wealth, and without new 
ideals, expends uselessly and unwisely. In a 
new realm of enjoyment there is no experience 
to act as a restraint on going beyond an out- 
side limit of discretion. This lack of restraint 
on expenditure enters into the causes of discon- 
tent in the industrial world. 


THE PITIFUL STATE OF EUROPE 


AVING broken into 
H the intoxicating joys 

of expenditures never 
before enjoyed, people seem 
to set no boundary to the 
new demands. At the pres- 
ent moment the manager of 
one large establishment has 
been called upon by a com- 
mittee of his workmen to 
buy an adjoining field as a 
place where they can park 
their automobiles! Somehow there must be 
brought about a check on this inflation of 
unrestrained extravagance. ; 

And the reason for such a check is not hard 
to find. There is as much, and perhaps more, 
necessity for restriction on expenditure to sup- 
port our government and especially to relieve 
distress in Europe as ever before. Never in 
our history have we had such an enormous 
national debt as now, and the need of heavy 
taxation to meet the annual burden is some- 
thing all of us must face. The Treasury still 
needs over $4,000,000,000 annually. But the 
strongest reason for restraint from wasteful 
expenditure is to be found in the pitiful hunger 
and poverty of untold millions of people in 
Europe. If the needs of our allies, especially 
of devastated Belgium and France, led to our 
sending millions for food and clothing to them 
through Mr. Hoover and the Red Cross, a little 
thought will show us that since the end of fight- 
ing an even greater area and a greater number 
of people, not formerly within our reach, are 
in dire need of help. The need now is not so 
much for charity as for raw materials and coal 
wherewith factories can be started and employ- 
ment given. All Europe is cold this winter. 
All Europe needs the credits wherewith to 
buy from us the means of starting up their in- 
dustries and repairing their shattered resources. 
If there is in us the same milk of human kind- 
ness that made us save to help stricken Europe 
during the war, we should be even more ready 
to curtail our extravagance now. Instead of 
that we are heartless, selfish and extravagant 
while suffering millions could be relieved by 
our saving. If men in Europe could be set to 
work by what we could lend them out of our 
lavish waste, there would be less chance for 
the dangerous Socialist and the revolutionary 
Red to create discontent and undermine law 
and order. But just the same we are thought- 
lessly dancing down the highway, piping a 
merry tune, as oblivious to the sufferings of 








others as any summer grasshopper. 
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UNDER THE SEA IN THE SALVADOR 
G8y Charles Adams 


/\ of the Salvador’s searchlight on the 

pirate submarine the two divers were 
rviling the safe from the sunken steamer 
directly under the open scuttle. Suddenly they 
appeared to become aware of an unusual light 
in the water round them. First one, then the 
other, stopped short and turned the goggles 
of his helmet toward the S-2. They paused 
for a moment as if they were speaking through 
their telephones to those in the submarine 
and then hastily climbed aboard. The tongs of 
a large grapple descended through the scuttle 
and gripped the safe. 

‘‘They’re getting it!’’ Denscoter cried. ‘‘Go 
ahead, Capt. Lincoast! Bump into them! It 
won’t hurt us; we’re head-on to them.’’ 

‘¢‘Hold on a minute. Suppose they should be 
authorized wreckers?’’ Lieut. Wilde exclaimed. 

‘¢ They’re not! They’re freebooters! ’’ 
Denscoter cried hotly. ‘‘Don’t let them get 
away! Go for them, Capt. Lincoast!’’ 

‘Crazy! He’s crazy as a coot!’’ muttered 
Uncle Jarve. 

Amid such conflict of opinion, it is not 
strange that Capt. Lincoast still hesitated 
to give the order for a collision in deep 
water. A moment later those on board the 
S-2 heard the throb of motors. 

‘¢ There !’’ Denscoter cried. ‘‘ They’ve 
started! They’ve got that safe aboard and 
are backing away!’’ 

And he turned from the glass in disgust. 

Quin looked out. The dark outline of the 
strange boat became vaguer and vaguer in 
the obscurity of the sea. Suddenly the head- 
light at its bows was shut off; but Quin 
could still hear the motors plainly. 

For a moment or two Denscoter was very 
angry ; then he laughed. ‘‘I apologize, gentle- 
men. I was too fast, I dare say. But let’s not 
let those fellows get away. Follow them, I 
say. The very fact that they have run away 
shows us that they are freebooters. It’s our 
duty to give chase and see where they go.”’ 

The others, except Uncle Jarve, concurred 
in that opinion, and, with Lieut. Wilde lis- 
tening at the hydrophone, the S-2 started 
in pursuit of the fleeing craft. 

The hydrophone registers sounds under 
water so distinctly that with a little experi- 
ence a listener can hear motors or propeller 
blades at a distance of two miles or more; 
and he not only can distinguish the sounds 
but can determine what general course a 
steamer is taking and whether it is approach- 
ing or receding. He can hear most distinctly, 
however, when the motors of his own vessel are 
shut off; and so, now and then, Capt. Lincoast 
stopped the motors of the S-2 for a few seconds. 
After ten minutes or so, Wilde reported that 
the Salvador was gaining on the stranger craft. 

‘“‘Who knows that they won’t throw out a 
depth charge behind them and blow us sky- 
high? ’’ cried Uncle Jarve, who was still 
much disturbed. Several minutes passed. 

‘*We’re very close to them now!’’ Wilde 
called out; and immediately Quin discerned 
the dull glare of a searchlight dead ahead. 
Momentarily it grew brighter. 

‘“That boat has slowed down!’’ Wilde cried. 
‘*Perhaps they want to hail us!’’ 

‘* Better sheer off !’? Uncle Jarve cried in fresh 
apprehension. ‘‘ They’re luring us into a trap. ’’ 

Realizing that that was possible, Capt. Lin- 
coast ordered the helm aport; and the S-2 rap- 
idly;veered off. A moment later the searchlight 
on the other craft winked and went out. 

Capt. Lincoast stopped the motors of the S-2 
to give Lieut. Wilde the best chance to listen. 

‘‘They’re working, sir,’’ Wilde reported 
presently. ‘‘Should say by the sounds they are 
rising to the surface. ’’ 

‘*Follow suit, then!’’ Denscoter cried. ‘‘Per- 
haps now we shall get sight of them.’’ 

In the course of three or four minutes the 
S-2 was brought awash. Less than two hun- 
dred yards away, a long, black submarine, 
with its deck just breaking the surface, was 
slipping away in the mist on the starboard 
quarter. Neither mast nor gun was visible; 
and if the craft had a periscope, it was folded 
down. Like a black sea monster, :the submarine 
stole across the foggy sea. 

‘‘Don’t let’s lose sight of them!’’ Denscoter 
pleaded, 

As soon as the Diesel engines could be 
Started, the S-2 renewed the chase. But on 
the surface the fugitive craft appeared to have 
fully as much speed as the S-2, which barely 
managed to keep it in sight. From the fitful 
glimpses he got of the stranger through the 
mist Capt. Lineoast thought its conning tower 
resembled that of the common type of U-boat. 

‘‘But that proves nothing, ’’ Denscoter said. 
“‘German-built submarines are now scattered 
about the world, some afloat, some on the 
bottom of the ocean. Ten to one, those fellows 
are sea poachers! They’ve somehow got pos- 
Session of this boat and are out robbing 
W recks p ’ 

‘* Suppose we signal them,’’ Capt. Ingram 
Suggested. 

One of the seamen brought the flags from the 
control room and, going forward on the deck, 


\ Denscoter impulsively turned the glare 
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hailed the fleeing craft. He repeated 
the signals several times, but the 
stranger either did not see them or 
chose to ignore them. 

The chase continued, but the S-2 
was unable to get nearer and, if the 
mist had not lifted, would have lost 
sight of the mysterious submarine. 

Soon afterwards the fleeing craft altered its 
course six points south, then three points north, 
and a few minutes later changed to due east 
again. Those on board the S-2 could not un- 
derstand why the stranger was zigzagging. A 
little later they sighted a flag buoy, and Wilde, 


ORAWN BY G. A. HARKER 





The sea poachers’ trap 


were Lombard’s first words when 


dom come! I tell you there is 
T N T enough out there to blow 
up another Halifax!’’ 

When he had calmed down a little he de- 
scribed in detail what he had discovered. 

On going out the second time he had found 


| 


that a great deal of the property would remain 
unclaimed. Many of the rightful possessors of 
valuables and money had lost their lives when 
the ships were torpedoed; and Denscoter and 
the others could not find their heirs. It became 

to devise equitable rules for dividing 


they undid his helmet. ‘‘ That boat | the surplus between the assurance company 
we’ve been following had a trap and the salvagers who were risking their lives 
all set for us—and it’s only God’s | to recover it; and, pending legislation on the 
mercy we weren’t blown to king- | subject, the salvagers agreed to take forty per 


cent of such a surplus and a bonus for any 


| wrecks that they found and buoyed, awaiting 


future efforts to raise them. 

At last the Salvador was ready to put to sea 
again. Even with all the added improvements 
on board the craft the task of exploring the 


that the larger vessel was the Prinz Otto, a | floor of the sea was slow and difficult. For sev- 
German_ mine layer. On its main deck it still | eral days after setting out from Lowestoft they 
carried several hundred large marine mines, | had little luck in finding any of the larger 





“IN HEAVEN'S NAME, BACK OFF 
FIRST WORDS 


who was listening at the hydrophone, called 
out that the sounds of the stranger’s motor had 
ceased. Quin, peering through the mist, could 
not see the other submarine anywhere and 
realized that it had submerged. 

‘*Follow them down,’’ Denscoter said. ‘‘We 
can chase them under water better than on the 
surface. ’’ 

But one of the limitations of submarine nav- 
igation now balked the S-2 in its chase. Its 
batteries were nearly exhausted, and it would 
have to make a slow run of two or three hours 
on the surface in order to recharge them from 
the Diesels. Somewhat impatiently Denscoter 
and the others resigned themselves to the delay. 

Night came on; and it was not until the next 
morning that they were able to find the flag 
buoy again. Soundings showed thirty - four 
fathoms here, and immediately the S-2 sub- 
merged. Why the flag buoy had been placed 
there, they did not know; but Quin thought 
that it probably marked the position of a wreck, 
and that the strange submarine had submerged 
near it in order to loot the sunken vessel. 

After the S-2 came to rest on the bottom, 
Wilde listened again for some time but could 
detect no sound of motors. The S-2 then be- 
gan to creep, making a circuit that covered 
a wide area of the sea bed. Presently, in turn- 
ing, it touched an obstruction, and those on 
board heard something scraping along the deck 
overhead. Peering out, Quin distinguished a 
wire cable that was drawing taut across the 
front of the conning tower. They guessed that 
it was wreckage of some sort, but decided never- 
theless to send Lombard out to investigate. 

He was gone for fifteen or twenty minutes 
and then came back to rest. He reported that 
he had followed the wire cable both ways; one | 
end of it was bent aboard the sunken hulk of | 
a tugboat, lying about thirty yards on their 
port side; the other end was aboard the hull 
of a large vessel, with a huge gap amidships, 
which Lombard thought was a _ torpedoed 
freighter. He thought that the cable was a 
towline, and that the tug was towing the | 
steamer when both had been torpedoed. He | 
had returned to rest before he had closely | 
examined the larger wreck, and presently he | 
set out again. 

Soon after the diver had gone out through 
the scuttle, Quin, looking out, saw the cable | 
slacken and slide clear of the salvager. A few | 








the dim obscurity of the water; the diver | 
seemed to be hurrying toward the S-2 as fast 
as his clumsy outfit would let him. 

‘*In heaven’s name, back off from here!’’ 





FROM HERE!" WERE LOMBARD'S 


charged with T N T (trinitrotoluol). The mines 
were laid on tracks, ready for lowering over- 
side. 

To his horror Lombard had found that the 
inward end of the cable that the S-2 had 
fouled had been attached by smaller wires to 
one of those mines in such a way that if any 
pressure were put on the cable it would vio- 
lently jerk the mine against a stanchion post 
and explode it. 

By what seemed a miracle, when the S-2 
had sprung the trap the ‘‘horns’’ of the mine 
had missed striking the post. If the mine had 
exploded, it probably would have exploded all 
the others—and the S-2 would never have 
risen again to the surface! After freeing the 
eable from the mine, the diver had hurried 
back to the S-2. 

The explorers guessed that this band of 
pirates, who had, perhaps, been working se- 
eretly in these waters for months, knew of the 
wreck of the mine layer, and, finding them- 
selves discovered, had resorted to this grim 
stratagem to rid themselves of their trouble- 
some pursuers. 

‘*What did I tell ye?’’ Uncle Jarve exclaimed. 
**Didn’t I tell ye to be careful ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps we had better wireless for a de- 
stroyer,’’ Denscoter said grimly. ‘*This seems 
to be a navy job.’”’ 

‘*Wal, your destroyer won’t find those scamps 
hangin’ round here!’’ Uncle Jarve retorted. 
‘*After riggin’ up such a slam-jar as that, 
they’d put fifty mile between it and their own 
boat!’’ 

Quin and Denscoter were of the opinion that 
it would be futile to search longer for the sea 


| poachers and, after a conference with Capt. 


Lincoast and the other officers, decided to put 
back to port for a fresh supply of fuel and to 
make certain repairs and alterations. Their 
experiences had shown them that the base 
scuttle was not large enough to admit safes and 
other large valuable articles that they might 
wish to take aboard from sunken vessels. They 
needed, also, storage batteries of greater ca- 
pacity and more powerful searchlights, placed 
not only on the conning tower and at the bows 
but also astern and on each broadside -of the 
vessel. _ 

A week would pass before the Salvador 
would be ready for sea, and Denscoter, Quin, 





steamers that they were seeking. What 
little suecess they had came as the result of 
hints given them by friendly trawlers. The 
North Sea swarms with fishermen, and in 
hauling their nets these hardy fellows often 
get hints of the presence of wrecks. Since 
the war their nets have often become en- 
tangled in the masts of sunken ships. In 
order to be more easily recognized by trawl- 
ers, Denscoter and Quin had the conning 
tower of the S-2 painted white. More than 
once fishermen told them of sighting the 
periscopes of submarines; and it was a com- 
mon belief among them that U-boats were 
still abroad. 

Owing to a hint from the trawler Cimbal- 
ine, the S-2 finally came on the wreck of 
the Melpomene. On that steamer, which 
carried a large cargo of American tractors 
and lorries and automobiles, had been thirty 
or forty passengers. When Lombard went 
aboard he found that every box and trunk 
belonging to them had been broken open 
and rifled. A clean-cut hole in the outer 
plates below the level of the main deck 
showed where the robbers had entered the 
hull. 

A few days later the salvagers came on 
the wreck of the Assyrian in twenty-six 
fathoms. That freighter, like the Frithiof, 
had carried a cargo of wheat, and immense 
schools of small fish surrounded it. 

On approaching the wreck Lombard made 
a discovery that led him to retreat rapidly 
aboard the Salvador. Lying close beneath 
the shadow of the hull, he had seen three 
huge ground sharks fully thirty feet long. 
The monsters had presumably been attracted 

to the place by the small fry on which they 
are said to feed. Quin at once suggested that 
they make use of the torpedo spars in order 
to drive them away. 

Attaching a small torpedo charged with 
dynamite and smokeless powder—such as they 
used for blasting away obstructions in wrecks 
—to the end of one of the spars, he thrust it 
out forty feet. When the boat had approached 
so near that the spar nearly touched the sharks, 
Quin detonated the explosive by means of a 
spark sent along a wire inside the spar. The 
shock waked up the drowsy creatures in a 
hurry; with a tremendous flurry of mud that 
roiled the water for half an hour they left 
their lair. Later, the salvagers saw one of the 
sharks floating on the surface, dead. 

They found no valuable property aboard the 
Assyrian, but two days later they recovered a 
sea chest from the wreck of the full-rigged 
sailing ship Matapedia. The chest, which was 
the property of the ship’s captain, who was 
drowned when the ship sank, contained 
twenty-two thousand dollars in government 
bonds. Since the bonds were of the registered 
class, instead of coupon bonds, they could be 
traced from Washington and restored to the 
captain’s heirs. 

A very heavy gale on the North Sea kept 
them submerged near that wreck for two days. 
Storm warnings had held the fishing fleet in 
port; but on the third day, while the Salvador 
was running on the surface to recharge its bat- 
teries, an outward-bound trawler gave them 
news of a wreck forty miles due east of Yar- 
mouth ; and later that day, after a ‘‘crawl’’ of 
several hours on the bottom, the salvagers 
found it in twenty-nine fathoms. 

The wreck was deeply down by the head, in 
a ‘‘pit,’? and had broken asunder midships. 
Much of the cargo, consisting of shells, explo- 
sives and small arms, had gushed out and lay 
on the bottom along with fallen rigging and 
three of the ship’s lifeboats that had filled 
and sunk while being lowered. It was a bad 


| wreck to search on account of its position and 
| the dangerous nature of the cargo, and they 


Lieut. Wilde and Capt. Ingram decided to g0 | 
minutes later he saw Lombard appear through | up to London in order to arrange, as far as | 


possible, for finding and identifying the own- 

ers of the securities and other valuables that 

they had brought up from the sunken ships. 
In spite of their efforts, however, they found 


were about to mark its position and leave it for 
future disposal when Lombard discovered the 
name of the vessel on one of the lifeboats. It 
was the North Dakotan, the vessel that Lieut. 
Wilde had been especially anxious to find. On 
that ship Adolf Koenig had taken passage— 
the German inventor who believed he had 
solved the problem of neutralizing gravity, and 
who was suspected of fleeing home to Germany 
to give his secret to the military authorities. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PAUL DESCHANEL 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O not reject an idea just because people 
whom you dislike believe in it. 
No Path can give Delight 
To him whose Shoes are tight. 
HE darkness of night sometimes reveals to 
us more than the bright blaze of noon. 
N taking this year’s census the enumer- 
ators have used canoes, rowboats, sailboats, 

automobiles, horses, mules, snowshoes and 
aéroplanes. The submarine is perhaps the 
only modern means of transportation that they 
have not used. 

XCEEDING all previous output, the Phil- 

adelphia mint during 1919 coined for 
domestic use 500,915,000 coins,—five sevenths 
of all the coinage for the year in this country, 
—besides making 90,529,195 coins for foreign 
government’. In 1918 it coined 367,845,006 
pieces for domestic use and 28,480,000 for for- 
eign governments. 


‘““T HAVE a baby girl that I do not want to 

chloroform, give away or exchange for a 
dog,’’ runs an advertisement. ‘‘ If there is 
anyone in Houston who will rent us two or 
more furnished rooms, please address 140 D, 
care Post.’’ It is a humorous advertisement, 
but too often the predicament that led to it is 
anything but humorous. 


UBA has increased its acreage of sugar 

cane and almost doubled its output of 
sugar since the beginning of the war. It is 
now estimated that the crop being ground will 
yield 4,590,000 tons of sugar, which, at twelve 
cents a pound, is worth more than $1,000,000, - 
000. It all comes from an area no larger than 
the state of New Jersey, and from a country 
the entire population of which is less than 
half as large as that of New York City. 


WATERLESS, treeless, virtually lifeless 

desert near Taungs, in Bechuanaland, 
South Africa, is likely to be the scene of the 
greatest rush to stake diamond claims in all 
South African history. Amazing stories are 
told of the richness of the new field, which, it 
is reported, will be opened to miners about 
March 20, and from the Cape to the Congo men 
are preparing to venture everything on the 
race for claims. Taungs is about a hundred 
miles north of the great Kimberley mines. 


T the end of 1919, according to Lloyd’s 


Register, the English authority, there | 
were building 7, 650,949 tons of steam shipping. | 


Of that amount 2,985,140 tons were building 
in the United Kingdom, and 2,846,782 in the 
United States. The general impression has 
been that the tonnage building in this country 
was larger than that in Great Britain. It is 
certain that in the last years of the war our 
contribution to the merchant marine of the 
world was much larger than that of any other 
country. 

NDIANS of Utah are said to have been the 

first people to use radium. Centuries ago 
they painted their bodies a canary yellow 
with carnotite. In their search for mineral 
colors Indian tribes carried on mining opera- 
tions long before the days of Columbus. For 
sulphide of mercury, which gave them vermil- 


ion, they worked the quicksilver mines of | 
California; for blue, red and yellow pigments | 


they mined oxides of copper and of iron; from 
the boiling springs of the Yellowstone region 
they got white and pink clays. 


GERMAN financial expert declares that 
the present system of taxation in Germany 
will reduce a fortune of 10,000,000 marks that 
is invested in industries to 3,114,000 marks by 





the entire fortune. Since the remainder will 
not be enough to carry on a business that in 
time of peace requires a capital of 7,000,000 
marks, it is obvious that if the statement is 
true the heavy taxes will lessen materially the 
productive power of the nation. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


MERICANS were as much astonished 
Aw the French parliament failed to 
elect M. Clémenceau President of France 
as Frenchmen were when the Senate of the 
United States rejected the ‘treaty that Mr. 
Wilson brought back from Paris. In both coun- 
tries there are strong cross currents of politics 
that are perfectly familiar to the citizen but 
exceedingly confusing to the foreigner who 
knows the conditions only from his reading. 
M. Clémenceau rendered inestimable services 
to France, but he has been in active politics 
for half a century; he has never been dis- 
tinguished for amiability or suavity. While his 
ability and force of character were indispen- 
sable to France parliament stood firmly behind 
him. But when the crisis was past and it was a 
| question of rewarding him with the ceremonial 
| office of President, ancient grudges were resur- 
| rected, old quarrels revived. No one else in 
France has so many enemies to reckon with; 
they were numerous enough and unrelenting 
enough to beat M. Clémenceau. 

M. Deschanel, the new President, unques- 
tionably fits the traditions of the office better 
than M. Clémenceau. The French constitution 
makes the President a dignified symbol rather 
than a powerful executive. He is meant to be 
a constitutional figurehead like the King of 
England rather than an actual ruler. No doubt 
some men voted against Clémenceau because 
they felt that he was too big and too active a 
figure to make a satisfactory President. He 
might have undertaken to govern instead of 
merely presiding, and in the struggle with the 
ministry and with parliament the constitution 
might easily have been racked and strained 
beyond its strength. 

M. Deschanel has been long in public life; 
for many years he was a tactful and capable 
president of the Chamber of Deputies. He has 
never been a fighter in-politics; and he is one 
of the few men of distinction in France who 
have never held a cabinet office. In opinion he 
is inclined to be liberal—less of a conservative 
than M. Clémenceau, perhaps, but neither a 
monarchist nor a socialist. In the moderate 
character of his views, in his agreeable and 
amiable disposition and in his preference for 
the dignified rather than the strenuous réle in 
politics, he appears to be a particularly suitable 
person to occupy the Elysée Palace. 


ee 


THE HOOVER BOOM 


"Tc movement in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Herbert Hoover for President 
is quite unlike any previous political 

phenomenon. Here is a man who has never 

held any political office, who has never con- 
spicuously allied himself with any political 
party, who has lived abroad so much that it 
is doubtful if he has even voted often in this 
country. Men equally innocent of any of the 
usual activities of politics have been nominated 
and elected to the Presidency, but always, 
heretofore, on the strength of a military repu- 
tation. Mr. Hoover is no more a soldier than 
he is a politician, yet there are strong move- 
ments within both parties to urge him for the 
office of chief executive; the foremost Demo- 
cratic newspaper in the country has actually 
offered to support him even if he runs on the 
Republican ticket. His strength with the public 
lies first in the undeniable executive ability he 
displayed in managing the food supply in Bel- 
gium, in the United States and in Europe, 
next in the general confidence that he knows 
more about actual conditions throughout the 
world than anyone else, and finally in the fact 
that in this time of war his labors have been 
constructive and not destructive, appealing to 
the sentiments of the people and not to their 
passions. He tells us‘that he wants the League 
of Nations established and that he is not only 
against government that fosters private profit 





identify him either as a Republican or as a 
Democrat. His very freedom from conventional 
political ties adds to the favor with which the 
business man, the woman voter and the ‘‘inde- 
pendent’’ regard him. 

But political nominations are not often won 





| without the help of a well-constructed political 


| Organization; and very few of the men who 


1925. In other words, in the next five years the | know how to build such an organization are 
state will take in taxes almost seven tenths of | interested in Mr. Hoover’s candidacy. In his 








own statement given to the newspapers re- 
cently Mr. Hoover declared that he neither 
had nor desired an organization and that he 
must not be thought of as an aspirant for the 
office of President. He added that he must 
wait to see what stand the two parties took 
on certain pressing public questions before he 
could say which party he should support. Such 
unwillingness to commit himself in advance 
to a campaign within only one of the great 
parties makes it difficult for him to enlist the 
services of expert politicians. Their influence, 
considerable in the primaries and still more 
considerable in conventions, will be thrown for 
other candidates. If Mr. Hoover is nominated, 
it will be distinctly on his reputation and not 
as a party representative. It will furnish strik- 
ing evidence also of a disintegration of the old 
historic parties such as has been often pre- 
dicted but never yet realized. It will be inter- 
esting to see how so unusual a candidacy 


rospers. 
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BREVITY 


E all need brevity. We need it even in 

\ V action. Most of us make two move- 

ments where one would suffice. We 
waste muscle and herve and energy and life 
in doing things that profit neither ourselves 
nor anyone else, especially in doing things in 
long and clumsy ways when a little thought 
would provide a simpler way to the same end. 

But above all we need brevity in speech. It 
seems as if the world had never before been 
overwhelmed with such a flood of words. 
Every day in books and newspapers the press 
pours forth millions of them that no one 
can read, or wants to read, or ought to read. 
Every day public speakers deliver vast volumes 
of talk on which they have reflected very little 
beforehand and on which no one will reflect 
at all afterwards. The old saying was that 
speech was given us to conceal our thought, 
but it serves an even more useful purpose in 
concealing our lack of thought. For thought is 
difficult, and talk is easy. 

It seems almost as if the wide diffusion of 
education had supplied chiefly words-and en- 
larged our common, or uncommon, vocabulary 
without enlarging the thought behind it. It 
ought not to be so. The foremost, the only vital, 
function of education is to supply thoughts. 
And it may be taken for granted that the more 
we think the less we speak; for the more we 
think the plainer we see the huge significance 
and the danger of speaking. Especially is it 
true that the more exactly and carefully we 
think the less we speak. If we really have 
something to say, we try to say it with an 
exquisite and finished brevity. 

Of course brevity can be carried too far, may 
be awkward and inarticulate and incomplete. 
We may be brief and tedious at the same time. 
Some one brought Voltaire, the master of 
brevity, an epigram in two lines. ‘‘Ah!’’ said 
Voltaire. ‘‘Very good, but it drags in spots.’’ 
The old comic dramatist said of a dull oaf, 
‘*This laconic ass makes brevity ridiculous. ’’ 
We do not want to make brevity ridiculous or 
let it make us so. 

Nevertheless, we should all do well to culti- 
vate and practice brevity, and we may be sure 
that we should be much more listened to if 
we spoke less. ° 


CONVERSING WITH THE DEAD 


ROM a time before recorded history men 
F have believed not only that man is im- 

mortal but that the dead can and do 
communicate with the living. We read in holy 
writ that Saul, through the woman with the 
familiar spirit, brought Samuel back from the 
grave and talked with him; and the folklore 
and the fiction of all races are full of the same 
idea. Nevertheless, spiritualism, as we now 
understand the word, is modern. 

The belief that the spirits of the dead can be 
called up to converse with the living began 
with the manifestations by the Fox sisters no 
longer ago than 1848 in a town in New York. 
They were the first ‘‘mediums.’’ What took 
place at their meetings--table tipping and the 
like—is as nothing compared with exhibitions 
by later ‘‘mediums.’’ Verbal messages ticked 


| or personal privilege but against socialism in | off by the Morse alphabet are supposed to have 
any form. But those moderate views do not | been sent from the other world; and persons 


long in their graves are supposed to have made 
themselves visible to the human eye and to the 
lens of the photographic camera. 

Belief in such manifestations was the basis 
of a religious sect that flourished for a time, 


| but that of late has declined greatly in num- 


bers. The unofficial census of religions just pub- 
lished found less than thirty - three hundred 
persons in the country who classed them- 
selves as spiritualists; but no doubt there are 





many times that number who, though they 
belong to other churches, believe that the living 
can communicate with the dead. 

Whether that faith is truth or a delusion, it 
has suffered greatly from the exposure of frauds 
committed by professed “‘mediums.’’ Some of 
the exploits were daringly ingenious and hard 
to explain in any other way than as manifesta- 
tions of the supernatural; but the darkness 
and the other conditions unfavorable to inves- 
tigation under which all séances are held 
have strengthened unbelievers in their unbe- 
lief and are not calculated to dispel the doubts 
of honest investigators. 

Is there any real communication between 
the living and the dead? Many wise men of 
past generations and of to-day have been sure 
that there is. Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the 
greatest men of science of our time, is one of 
them. To be sure, his eminence is in the field 
of physical science, and he does not submit the 
phenomena that he says he has observed to 
such severe tests as he employs in his experi- 
ments in electricity and other branches of 
physics. Nevertheless, he is convinced, as so 
many before him have been. Under his in- 
fluence and teaching, belief in spiritism, as it 
is called in Europe, has undoubtedly gained 
many new adherents. It is an interesting sub- 
ject. It fairly engrosses the minds of those 
who believe in it. Not all of us do believe, but 
most of us wish that we could. 


So ¢ 


THE JOY OF SPENDING 


GREAT many people to-day are enjoying 
A a new pleasure—the pleasure of lavish 
spending. They are people who have 
never had more than enough for what they 
found necessary to life, but who, through the 
unprecedented conditions that accompanied 
and followed the war, have suddenly found 
themselves in easy circumstances, with money 
to spend in every pocket. They have spent it 
freely, and it is hard to find fault with them 
for buying things that they have long desired 
and that they now think that they can afford. 
Nevertheless, the exorbitant demand they create 
for goods, combined with a lessened production 
at the factories, is one of the chief causes of 
the high cost of living that everyone is com- 
plaining of. 

The joy of spending is of course keener than 
the joy of saving; but emotions are not neces- 
sarily laudable in proportion to their edge. 
And even before the Archduke was shot at 
Sarajevo the American people could fairly be 
accused of extravagance. For a generation 
those who could look beyond the plenty of the 
present moment to the possible necessities of 
the future have been preaching to this nation 
thrift, economy, saving. To-day the need is 
greater than ever. The future prosperity of 
our own country and the stability of our 
own institutions may depend on our saving 
our money in order to increase production 
and pay off our heavy burden of debt. More 
than that, the very existence of civilization in 
Europe may turn on the financial support we 
can give in this time of crisis. It is humdrum 
to save and amusing to throw money about 
carelessly ; but there are two things to be re- 
membered. The satisfaction we get from saving 
is permanent and tends to increase, whereas 
the satisfaction derived from spending is eva- 
nescent and almost sure to be repented of. 
Like the man who saves, the nation that saves 
is continually bettering its estate; the nation 
that wastes, like the man who wastes, is on 
the road to poverty. We hope our readers will 
attend closely to Prof. Laughlin’s article else- 
where in this number of The Companion. It 
puts the case for thrift at greater length and 
with greater force than is possible in a brief 
editorial article—and at the same time is thor- 
oughly entertaining. 
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WHAT WILL SAVE RUSSIA? 


N acute observer whom years of residence 
A in Russia have made familiar with the 
inner life of the people has declared his 
conviction that if anything can save the coun- 
try it will be the church. The autocratic rulers 
evidently agree with him; hence their relent- 
less effort to crush and annihilate it. 

Every traveler in Russia in past times has 
been impressed by the depth and universality 
of religious faith. Both the highest and the 
lowliest reverenced sacred things and observed 
all the forms of their church. The revolt against 
religion and the growth of atheism, the extent 
of which was not suspected until the Red rev- 
olution revealed them, are to be accounted for 
not by lack of faith, but by corruption and 
misbehavior in high ecclesiastical circles. 

But to-day the atheists are in power and are 
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using every means at their command to destroy 
the church. One of the first acts of the Bolshe- 
yiki was to decree the separation of church 
and state. Then they seized all church prop- 
erty, abolished religious instruction, forbade 
prayers at the opening of school sessions and 
closed all the seminaries for the education of 
priests. They closed church hospitals, pre- 
vented the printing of even the smallest reli- 
cious leaflet and put the priests into the lowest 
class of persons who were allowed to draw 
food from the government. They have put to 
death an archbishop, twenty bishops and hun- 
dreds of priests; some of them they tortured 
and mutilated and even buried alive. 

Yet the church survives. Thousands of 
religious societies have sprung into existence 
for the purpose of continuing Christian wor- 
ship. Religious processions, although forbidden 
by the soviet government, have formed and 
marched, with thousands in line, even in the 
streets of Petrograd. A member of the council 
of the Orthodox (Greek) churches in Russia 
reports that the persecutors have only endeared 
the church to the people and paved the way 
for a spiritual revival. 

Perhaps that is too hopeful a view. As seen 
from the outside the church seems to be cowed. 
It has produced no leaders capable of organiz- 
ing the forces of order; and as for the great 
body of the middle classes and the peasantry, 
they may be bold in resisting attempts to sup- 
press their religion, but they seem to be inca- 
pable of banding together to rid the country of 
their oppressors. Though Russia may yet be 
redeemed by the church, the hour of redemp- 
tion has not yet struck. 


ayn 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 5 to February 11) 


HE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS.— Dr. 

Young of Johns Hopkins University, who 
has attended President Wilson at times during 
his illness, declared in a newspaper interview 
that the President had suffered from a cerebral 
thrombosis, which had paralyzed his left arm 
and leg; that his mind had never been in the 
least affected; and that the paralysis, owing 
to absorption of the thrombus, was steadily 
improving. ° 


ESIGNATION.—Mr. Franklin K. Lane, 

Secretary of the Interior, has resigned and 
the President has accepted his resignation, to 
take effect March 1. e 


EWBERRY CASE.— The trial of the 
men indicted for illegal expenditure and 
corruption in connection with the recent sen- 
atorial election in Michigan continued at Grand 
Rapids. Former Gov. Osborn was a witness 
to prove the venality of the Republican ma- 
chine. Other witnesses were called to testify 
that Mr. Newberry had cognizance of the 
amount of money used in the election. 
e 
HE SOCIALISTS.—The prosecutors of 
the five Socialists suspended from the New 
York Legislature completed their case before 
the judiciary committee on February 10 after 
drawing from the defendants the admission 
that the Socialist party had officially indorsed 
the Third Internationale of Lenine and Trot- 
zky. The defense began to present its case on 
February 11.——On February 5 Benjamin 
Gitlow, a former member of the New York 
Assembly, was convicted of criminal anarchy. 
He was sentenced to at least five years in 
state prison. e 


ATIONAL POLITICS.—On February 8 

the American Federation of Labor issued 
a manifesto in which it called on all affiliated 
organizations to join a movement to defeat all 
candidates for office who have refused to meet 
the demands of labor. The manifesto does not 
advise allegiance to the so-called Labor party, 
but recommends that labor work through the 
old parties, influencing the selection of friendly 
candidates and condemning unfriendly candi- 
dates to political death.——Mr. Hoover issued 
2 statement declaring that he was not an active 
candidate for the Presidency, that there would 
be no organization working for him, and that 
he would not declare allegiance to either party 
until he knew what position it would take on 
the peace treaty and on other important ques- 
tions of reconstruction. —On February 9 a 
caucus of Democratic Congressmen voted, 106 
to 17, against passing any legislation for uni- 
versal military training. 

so] 

HE PEACE TREATY.—On February 9 

Mr. Lodge moved to reconsider the peace 
treaty in the Senate, and under suspension of 
the rules it was voted, 63 to 9, to do so. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs then took the 
treaty under consideration with the under- 
Standing that it would report it on February 
16 with the so-called Lodge reservations. Pres- 
ident Wilson, in a letter to Senator Hitchcock, 





expressed his willingness to accept the reser- 
vations moved by Mr. Hitchcock during the 
earlier consideration of the treaty and even 
suggested that he would assent to a reservation 
to Article X if it did not repudiate the obli- 
gation of the United States under the article. 
e 
ABOR TROUBLES.— On February 9 the 
officers of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers 
ordered the members of the brotherhood out 
on strike, February 17. The diffieulty arose 
over a demand for wage increases, which 
Director-General Hines did not see his way to 
granting. The situation was referred to the 
President for settlement. 
eS 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On February 11 
the Idaho Legislature ratified the Woman 
Suffrage amendment. 
e 
YNCHERS FOILED.—On February 9 a 
mob of several hundred men at Lexington, 
Kentucky, tried to seize and lynch a negro 
accused of murdering a little girl. Gov. Morrow 
had ordered the militia out to protect the court- 
house during the trial, and in the course of 
the rioting the soldiers fired on the mob. Four 
persons were killed and eighteen wounded, 
and the crowd quickly dispersed. The. negro 
was convicted in due course and sentenced to 
be electrocuted. 3 


HE PEACE.— The German government 
disapproved the act of Baron von Lersner 
in refusing to transmit to Berlin the list of Ger- 
mans accused of war crimes, and accepted the 
list. The Reichstag began on February 9 to 
consider the demand for the surrender of the 
persons named, but it was regarded as certain 
that it would recom- 
mend the government 
not to give them up. 
One suggestion is that 
the persons be tried, 
with the consent of the 
Allies, in the German 
courts. A number of 
them, including Adm. 
von Capelle and Baron 
von der Lancken, are 
said to have escaped 
into Switzerland. The 
Crown Prince wrote a 
- Pcie ons a letter to President Wil- 
airman ve ie “eo nad son offering to sur- 
ss aeaiaearaniataaies render himself to the 
Allied governments in place of the several 
hundred accused men. —— The treaty giving 
Norway sovereignty over the island of Spitz- 
bergen was signed at Paris on February 9.—— 
The League of Nations’ council met in London 
on February 11. Eight nations were repre- 
sented. ° 


EXICO.—Another American, Mr. J. E. 

Askew, has been abducted by bandits. 
He was taken from a plantation near Lerdo 
in the State of Durango. —— Gen. Howze, in 
command of the American troops on the border, 
testified before an investigating committee of 
the Senate, that conditions in Mexico were 
‘intolerable’ and ‘‘hopeless,’’ that ‘‘murder, 
rapine and destruction’’ were everywhere 
prevalent. e 


TALY.—On February 4 uproar arose in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies during a 
debate on the economic situation. The Food 
Controller was accused of profiteering, and the 
disputants passed from words to blows. — 
The policy of Premier Nitti with regard to 
Fiume and Dalmatia was under fire in the 
Chamber on February 6, but it is apparently 
supported by a majority. 
e 
APAN.—A serious revolt against Japanese 
rule in Korea was reported. It was also 
reported that a rebellion against Japanese rule, 
fomented by Bolsheviki, had broken out in the 
island of Sakhalin, and that the chief town was 
in the hands of the insurgents. ——Japan has 
offered to negotiate with China for the return 
of the territory it occupies in the province of 
Shantung. The Chinese government has not 
yet replied. ° 


REAT BRITAIN. — Parliament met 

on February 10. Premier Lloyd George 
declared that Bolshevism was not to be crushed 
by force of arms, that it was necessary for the 
health of Europe to put Russia with all its 
resources back ‘‘into circulation,’’ and that 
Russia was more likely to be restored to sanity 
through the influences of trade than by coer- 
cion. He declared order must be maintained 
in Ireland, and alluded to the new Dill for 
the government of Ireland, which he is soon 
to introduce. ° 


USSIA.— Odessa was occupied by the 

soviet forces on February 8.—— Poland 
has the peace proposals of the Moscow govern- 
ment under consideration. Polish Socialists 
threatened a general strike if the proposals 
were rejected. —Washington reported that it 
had advices that represented the Bolsheviki 
as establishing military bases in Turkestan for 
a projected invasion of India. 
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Westclox 41g Ben 


—a fam ily friend 


Make it a family breakfast—everybody 
at the table, chipper, smiling, ready—the 
youngsters at their best. 

Big Benwilldohisshare. Let him ring 
the rising bell—he’ll sound it cheerfully, 
punctually, tunefully. He likes to live 
with up and coming families. 

He knows that a comfy breakfast means 
a good day at school, in the office, or the 
household. He twists the old proverb to 
read, “Soonest begun, gets most done.” 

Ask Mother, she’ll tell you that break- 
fast out of the way means the start of her 
day. 

The kids have time to check up last 
night’s study, hunt rubbers, pocket an 
apple for recess, and keep out of the tardy 
column. ; 

Dad gets a look at the paper, a second 
cup of coffee, and a leisurely trip to the 
Office. 

First thing you know breakfast is the - 
best meal of theday. S’poseit does mean 
the friendly presence of Big Ben in every 
room. | 

You can count on him—he keeps his 
dates. That’s because he has been taught 
to take time seriously. It is part of the 
Westclox training. 

They are all schooled in the same way. 
They all have the same good workman- 
like construction that got Big Ben up in 
the world. You make no mistake when 
you find the name Westclox on the dial 
and tag of an alarm clock. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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MY LITTLE LAD 
By Clinton Scollard 


% 


HEN my little lad comes in, 
Clad in his roundabout, 
There’s such a rollicsome, frolicsome din, 
Song and laugh and shout. 
If the house were dull before, 
It seems to take on a grin 
From the cellar floor to the attic door 
When my little lad comes in. 


When my little lad comes in, 
He brings a breath of the breeze 
That sets the dancer leaves a-spin 
On the topmost boughs of the trees 
You see the glows of the rose 
On his chubby cheek and his chin, 
And you hear the twinkling tread of his toes 
When my little lad comes in. 


























When my little lad comes in, 
Comes in from his romp and play, 
Wherever Mother and I may have been 
Then Care takes a holiday 
Till closes the twilight hour, 
And the flames on the hearth grow thin, 
And his eyelids droop like a sleepy flower 
When my little lad comes in. 
e 9 
THE LESSON OF THE FOREST 
“ N fact,” said the young man, summing up 
a long and gloomy harangue, “I should 
say that the world is just as badly off 
as it can possibly be, if it weren’t that 
, everything is steadily growing worse 
from day to day!” 
The older man regarded him thoughtfully. “So 
you feel sure that the world is much worse off than 
it’s ever been before, Dick ?” 
“How can you doubt it, Dr. Cardrew? Just con- 
sider the strikes, the Bolsheviki— But what’s the 
use of naming them all? Think of the problems 
that our generation has to face! Worse than any- 
thing yours ever had!” 
“We had some pretty large problems to face 
here in the South, back in the days after the Civil 
War,” answered the old man slowly. “It seemed to 
us that the world had never been so unsettled. 
And then there was Hamlet. You remember, Dick? 
“The time is out of joint; O curséd spite 
That ever I was born to set it right. 
‘And back in Bible days St. Paul, you remember, 
spoke of his comtemporaries, ‘upon whom the ends 
of the world are come.’ But we’re still going on!” 
“Oh, I don’t doubt they thought so at the time, 
Dr. Cardrew,’”’—the young man shook his head 
rather impatiently,—‘‘and I know you’re an ‘incur- 
able optimist.’ But I don’t see how even an opti- 
mist can close his eyes and ears to what we are 
going through now any more than’’—he stopped to 
think of a phrase and then plunged on—“‘any more 
than a man could go through a forest in a frightful 
storm and disregard the fact that boughs were 
crashing down right and left and trees were fall- 
ing across the path in front of him.” 
A smaller man might have resented Dick Brew- 
ster’s attitude, but Dr. Cardrew never even noticed 
it. 
“Thank you, Richard!” he cried instead. “You 
have given me just the figure that I need to illus- 
trate the law of good, which I firmly believe is 
working always in the universe in which we are 
living. Let me carry on your parable. 
“Just one big bough crashing to the earth echoes 
startlingly through the stillness of the forest, and 
a score of falling trees is enough to fill the stout- 
est heart with terror. Yet all the time hundreds of 
trees are growing up all round without a bit of 
noise or disturbance. What we notice is the thing 
that is unnatural—the thing that goes down! 
“When it becomes the natural, quiet thing for 
trees to break and fall and the abnormal and 
shocking thing for them to grow up straight and 
tall and strong, then I shall believe that my uni- 
verse is really topsy-turvy, Dick; but not, please 
God, till then!” 
eg 
IZETTA’S CAKE 
T’S rather complicated, I admit,” said 
a“ Janet, “but I think that it will hold 
water. You see, I’d love to join The 
Pipers, and if it were the dues alone I 

could manage it. It’s the extras that 

would floor me—clothes for their big 
functions, properties for their plays, and a thou- 
sand and one incidentals. So I’ve arranged to 
have my settlement chorus Friday nights and my 
own singing lessons Mondays, and, those being 
The Pipers’ special times, you see I couldn’t be 
with thém enough to count. Don’t you think it’s a 
clever way out, Aunt Marta?” 

Aunt Marta smiled over the bit of cobwebby lace 
that was growing under her fingers. 

“Have I ever told you about Izetta Crane’s 
cake?” she asked. 

“No, you haven’t. And I have my suspicion of 
Izetta Crane. But go ahead! I’m a helpless vic- 
tim.” 

“‘Izetta Crane was a queer girl. Her people were 
not so well-off as most of the neighbors, but it was 
a democratic little community, and that wouldn’t 
have made any difference to us if only Izetta 
hadn’t worked so hard to keep us from seeing the 
difference. 

“One day she had invited half a dozen of us to 
supper. Izetta was a fine cook, and we did full 
justice to her good things, especially her cake— 
such justice, in fact, that Izetta saw that in another 
minute her cake plates would be empty—and she 
had no more left!” 

“I’m not a bit interested, but of course I want to 
know what she did,” Janet said. “She might give 
me a pointer!” 

“She picked up the cake plates and went out to 
the kitchen door and ealled, ‘Fire!’ ”’ 

‘‘Was there any fire?’ 

“There was not. She said something about the 
chimney, but when we all tumbled out there the 
chimney was as peaceful as a summer day. Need- 
less to say, however, nobody thought about cake 
any more.” 

**You will have to grant that your friend Izetta 
had a fertile mind, at least,” Janet remarked. 

“Oh, she was quick-witted. The trouble was that 
she wasn’t far-witted. By the time she had got 
through explaining about that fire alarm—well, it 
seems to me it would have been a good deal easier 
in the long run if she’d up and said at the begin- 
ning that there wasn’t any more cake.” 

“T haven’t yet decided,’ Janet replied wearily, 


“exactly what I’m going to do. But I will say for 
you, Aunt Marta, that the morals your stories 
point are warranted to hit the mark!” 
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ISLAND KINGDOMS 


CATTERED about the shores of the British 
S Isles are anumber of islands, large and small, 

whose proprietors, says the New York Sun, 
are monarchs of all they survey. Although they 
owe allegiance to the British crown, Parliament 
has no power to tax some of these island estates, 
nor can anyone land on their shores without the 
permission of the owner. 
These special privileges have been granted in 
times past by some sovereign to a favorite to 
whom he wished to give a mark of special favor, 
and, like titles of nobility, they were made in per- 
petuity and still cling to the territories. 
Those who have read Westward Ho! will re- 
member Lundy Island, which lies in the Bristol 
Channel. Lundy is one of the best known of the 
tiny island monarchies. It was once the haunt of 
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ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT 


pirates and smugglers; it was at one time cap- 
tured by French pirates and at another time fell 
into the hands of Turkish privateers. No one can 
visit it without the consent of the owner, and it is 
exempt from taxation. 

Down near Land’s End a great rock, little more 
than a mile in circumference, rises out of the bay; 
itis known as St. Michael’s Mount. At low tide 
a rough stone causeway connects it with the 
mainland. It is probably the tiniest of the island 
kingdoms, Perched upon the summit of the rock, 
which is about two hundred feet high, is the 
famous old castle in which the “king,” Lord St. 
Levan, resides. Clustered at the base are a score 
of houses where the ‘‘subjects” dwell. 

Just south of the Isle of Man is a little island 
called the Calf of Man. The original owner re- 
ceived from Queen Elizabeth a grant of this island, 
forever free from taxation. No one can land on its 
shores without the consent of the owner. 

On the east coast of England is a tiny island 
about a mile and a half long and three quarters of 
a mile wide—Osea. It is a delightful retreat, cov- 
ered with meadowland and charming old elm trees 
—an ideal place for bathing and sea fishing. 

There are a number of these diminutive mon- 
archies off the coast of Scotland. One of them is 
the Isle of Bute in the Firth of Clyde, which is 
owned by the Marquis of Bute. It contains almost 
fifty square miles and has a population of eleven 
thousand persons. There are several little lakes in 
it, the largest of which, Loch Fad, is a quarter of a 
mile wide and about two and a quarter miles long. 
The famous home of the marquis,'Rothesay Castle, 
dates from the year 1098. Arran is another of these 
seagirt kingdoms. The ruler is the Marchioness 
of Graham, and she has five thousand subjects. 
Robert Bruce is said to have hidden himself for 
some time in a cave on the island. 

Another little kingdom is the island of Rhum, 
whose potentate is Sir George Bullough. Nearly all 
the island is deep forest and moorland, and it is 
all mountainous. The whole island is one vast 
game preserve. 

The largest of these island kingdoms is Lewis 
Island, one of the Outer Hebrides group, off the 
west coast of Scotland, which covers an area of 
almost eight hundred square miles and has thirty- 
seven thousand people. [t has several lochs where 
there is splendid fishing, and the red deer still 
roam the moors and forest land. Stornoway Castle 
is the residence of the owner. 
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CHINESE FIGHTING CRICKETS 


HE Siamese fighting fish is not the only crea- 
ture whose natural pugnacity is turned to 
account to satisfy the reprehensible passion 
of the Celestials for gambling. Crickets are pop- 
ular throughout all China, not only for their song 
but for the fighting matches in which they are en- 
tered against one another by enthusiastic gamblers 
who bet large sums of money on the champions of 
such contests. The London Field prints a letter 
from an English lady who lived for many years in 
Canton that describes such a “sportive gathering.” 
As we approached the field where it took place, 
she writes, we saw crowds of men standing about 
some sheds erected on the spot. On entering the 
largest we saw a raised platform on which some 
men sat behind a counter, who weighed the crickets 
and the dollars, recorded bets, received the money 
laid by both sidés on each match, and paid the 
winner of each particular fight. In the shed num- 
bers of men had gathered, each holding in his 
hand a little round earthenware basin, covered 
with a cloth, which contained fighting crickets. 
We next entered one of the smaller mat sheds 
and stood by a round table. Two men had come in 
from the large tent, each having a little earthen- 
ware bow! in his hand, and, after they had uncov- 
ered them and examined the two occupants to be 
sure that they were their own crickets, the chirp- 
ing combatants were put into an earthenware 
bowl on the table. The two men held small feather 
pencils in their hands by which they stirred up 
and enraged the belligerents, and the fight began. 
The crickets walk round and round the bowl at 
first, then rush at each other with such violence 
that they are often thrown on their backs. They 
fight generally with great spirit and often lose 
legs and wings in the contest, but should one 





cricket run away from its opponent three times in 


succession the umpire declares it to be defeated. 
When they die, the successful crickets are placed 
in tiny silver coffins and are buried secretly by 
their owners on the hills, with the hope that the 
spirit of the departed insects will go into the bodies 
of the crickets found in the same neighborhood. 
The breed of crickets at Peking is rather small, 
and the combats are generally over in a few min- 
utes. At Shanghai and Canton the crickets are 
much larger and stronger, and a fight may last 
half an hour. 
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BIRDS AND THE MAN 


HE birds, says Punch, were discussing man 
and his indebtedness to them. 

“T sing to him,” said the nightingale. 
“So do I,” said the thrush and the blackbird and 
the canary. 
“Yes, but I sing best,’ said the nightingale. 
“But only for a very few weeks,” said the canary, 
“and then he has to go out at night to hear you. I 
sing to him in his home aii the year round.” 
**You do!” said the sparrow grimly. “And haven’t 
I seen him throw a handkerchief over your cage 
to stop the din?” 
“Very seldom,” said the canary. ‘‘ Meanwhile 
perhaps you’ll tell us what your own services to 
man are, besides destroying his crops.” 
“Mine?” said the sparrow. ‘‘Oh, I cheer him up. 
He’d miss me horribly if I left his roofs and road- 
ways. He doesn’t value me much now, maybe, but 
if 1 went he’d be miserable.” 
“IT lay expensive eggs for him to feed pretty 
women with,” said the plover. 
“I provide feathers for his pretty women’s hats,” 
said the kingfisher. 
**I prevent him from overeating himself on green 
peas,”’ said the jay. 
“He gets his notion of wisdom from me,” said 
the owl. 
“T saved the Capitol,” said the goose. 
“Yes,” said the sparrow, “but what a long time 
ago! Tell us what you’ve done lately.” 
“IT set him riming,” said the lark: ‘“‘odes and 
things. Also, I make him look up, which is good 
for him.” 

“TI beautify his ornamental waters,” said the 
swan. 

“And I his terraces,” said the peacock. 

“T am the making of his Christmas,” said the 
turkey. 

“Don’t forget the postman,” said the sparrow. 

“Very well, then,’ said the turkey, “I and the 
postman.” 

“T am the cartoonists’ support,” said the eagle. 

“TI am the gunsmiths’ stand-by,” said the par- 
tridge, ‘‘and the sportsman’s hope. I provide him 
first with fun and exercise and, after, with food.” 

“Yes,” said the sparrow, “and haven’t I seen 
him break a tooth on one of your pellets?” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said the partridge. 

“Me, too,” said the pheasant. 

“And me,” said the grouse. 

“TI keep him company while he digs or chops 
wood,” said the robin. : 

“JT solve his problem, What to do with the cold 
mutton fat,” said the tomtit. 

“And what of our long-legged friend here?” said 
the sparrow. 

“Oh, me?” said the heron. “I make him talk to 
strangers.” 

“How so?” said the sparrow. 

“Why, on railway journeys, when he sees me 
from the window, he says to the man opposite, 
whom he hasn’t spoken to before, ‘There’s a 
heron.’ I’m the only bird that can do that. He 
wouldn’t bother to say, ‘There’s a pigeon,’ or 
‘There’s a gull,’ or ‘There’s a sparrow,’—you’re 
all too common,—but he can’t help saying, ‘There’s 
a heron.’ Otherwise I am not aware of being of 
use to him.” 

“Nor want to be?” said the sparrow. 

“No, nor want,” said the heron. 
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HARPOONING A MONSTER 


F anyone is in search of real excitement, let him 
I eschew the pursuit of bass or salmon, let him 

even decline to be allured by the silver tarpon, 
and let him seek the great devilfish that swim in 
the Gulf Stream. Such at least is the conclusion 
that he must reach after reading Mr. John O. 
LaGoree’s description of a bout with a two-ton 
devilfish, which he will find in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

All at once, he says, Capt. Thompson suddenly 
exclaimed, “Stand by, men; it’s the biggest devil- 
fish I have ever seen!” 

As we drew near it seemed to me that the bottom 
of the ocean was suddenly dark and slowly mov- 
ing off, and I discerned in the translucent depths a 
gigantic shadow like a huge bird flapping its wings 
and swinging its long, thin tail from side to side 
as it flew slowly along. Capt. Thompson let fly with 
his heaviest harpoon, and then, as the little boy 
said when he dropped the cat into the pail of 
stewed tomatoes, “the fun began.” 

The devilfish rose as though hurled upward by 
a submarine explosion. One of its great fins broke 
above the surface, sending gallons of water over 
us and splintering the harpoon pole as if it had 
been a match stem; then its ten-foot pectoral wing 
struck the water with a noise that could have been 
heard several miles away. 

For a moment the monster seemed bewildered, 
and that lost moment enabled us to throw another 
harpoon, which struck deep into its body near the 
spine. Away it started to sea, taking our harpoon 
line with it. All hands put their weight against the 
line, and as the boat was moving on an even keel 
we took a turn round a bow cleat and started sea- 
ward—giant fish, boat and crew. 

Now the devilfish would literally hurl itself sev- 
eral feet out of the water, and its huge body would 
come down with a crash like the explosion of a 42- 
centimeter shell! Now it would sound for deep 
water. Several times it went down so far that we 
stood by with hatchets to cut the lines if the bow 
should be drawn completely under the water. 

All of a sudden the lines slackened, and we 
frantically hauled in as the monster turned and 
dashed toward the boat. It came up almost, but 











not quite, under our craft; its gigantic bulk lifted 
one side of the heavy launch well out of the water. 
With his usual presence of mind, Capt. Thomp- 
son let drive another harpoon, which lodged in 
the devilfish’s head, and away it dashed again. 
With two harpoon lines, one in each side of its 
body, we were actually able to drive the monster 
as if it were a runaway horse, by pulling first on 
one line and then on the other. 
By this time the devilfish had towed us for about 
ten miles, but although it was losing much blood 
it was still going strong; so our next experiment 
was to throw out our anchor and let it drag. But 
the giant continued to pull us along quite easily. 
After an hour or so, however, the anchor began 
to catch hold better, and a number of times we 
were able to haul in slack and get up within 
twenty or thirty feet of the fish as it labored along 
five or six feet below the surface of the water. 
Luckily, about this time a fast-sailing little island 
sponge boat approached, and we sent the spongers 
back to the yacht for the rifles, which we had for- 
gotten in our hurry to get started. 
The native mariners made all haste possible; 
so after another half hour the ship’s motor-driven 
dory came tearing out with an express rifle, and 
we were able to give our giant its coup de grace. 
' By a heavy block and tackle borrowed from the 
islanders, which was used for lifting and weighing 
cargoes of sisal fibre, we finally succeeded in get- 
ting most of the fish’s body out of water, so that it 
could be photographed and weighed on a large 
sisal scale. The utmost capacity of the scale was 
three thousand pounds, and this is all that we 
claim for the. fish, although we judged that it 
weighed four thousand, or possibly five thousand, 
pounds, 
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A BOY WHO WOULD NOT PRETEND 


HE boyhood of George Fox throws much 
light on the career of the man. He was an 
odd, strange lad who did not play games like 
other boys. He lived apart and wandered about 
alone, shy, grave and thoughtful, always ‘“ won- 
dering.” Mr. Rufus M. Jones, in his life of the 
great Quaker William Penn, who later knew him 
better than almost anyone else, says, “From a 
child he appeared of another frame of mind than 
the rest of his brethren: being more religious, 
inward, still, solid and 
observing beyond his 
years.” 

He asked many 
questions and often 
sat alone, thinking 
and thinking. His 
great desire, even as 
a little boy, was to be 
pure and good, and he 
seems to have suc- 
ceeded, for he says in 
his Journal, “When I 
came to eleven years 
of age, I knew pure- 
ness and righteous- 
ness.” 

The thing that made 
him most different 
from the other people 
round him was that 
he was so unusually honest about everything he 
did. He seems to have got this trait from both his 
father and his mother. He never could pretend. 
He would not act as though he knew unless he 
really did know. He would not make believe he 
had something unless in very fact he had it. Even 
as a little boy he hated sham more than he hated 
anything else on earth. He was resolved that if he 
was going to live at all he would live a sincere 
life. 

Nature in the fields and hills and sky seemed to 
him full of beauty and order; what he could not 
understand was why men’s lives were not more 
beautiful and orderly, as God meant them to be. 
He ‘‘wondered” over this problem more than over 
anything else. Why, he asked again and again, 
are people so light and wanton? What makes 
them so hard and unkind to one another and to 
God’s creatures? Why should they love to do 
wrong and spoil life that was intended to be 
always fair and joyous and beautiful? When the 
minister told them how to escape from sin, and 
how to be saved from it, why did they not stop sin- 
ning and become pure and good? They acted as 
though they supposed that it was enough just to 
listen to the sermons, without doing anything more, 
or without changing their lives in any way. To 
many people, religion seemed to be something that 
you heard about and talked about in a church, but 
not something that made any difference in the 
way you lived after you went home from church. 
George called that kind of a religious person a 
“professor” ; that is, one who professes to believe 
the things that are preached in church, but who 
lives in the world exactly as though he did not 
believe them. 
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SOUND SENSE 


HE squire of an English village, says An- 
swers, found a half-witted cottager white- 
washing his barn with a badly worn brush. 
“Morning, Brown! ” said the squire. “ Busy, eh? 
But, man, why don’t you get a brush with more 
bristles on it?” 

“What for, sir?” asked the cottager innocently. 

“What for?” retorted the squire. “If you had a 
brush with more bristles on it you could do twice 
as much work.” 

“That’s so, sir,” replied the cottager slowly. 
“But then, ye see, sir, I haven’t twice as much 
work to do.” 
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AN ACUTE OBSERVER 
Nite siti history, says Reedy’s Mirror, was 





GEORGE FOX 


the subject of the lesson, and the teacher 
asked,“ Who can tell me what an oyster is?” 
A small hand, gesticulating violently, shot up 
into the air, and a shrill voice called out, ‘“‘I know 
—TI can tell, teacher!’’ 
“Well, Bobby,” said the teacher, “you may tell 
us what an oyster is.” 
“An oyster,” triumphantly answered Bobby, “iS 
a fish built like a nut!” 
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CAUTION 


se O you want to marry Alice, do you?” asked 
the girl’s father of her young man. 
‘Very much indeed,” replied the youth. 
“*Can you support a family?” 
The young man reflected a moment, and then 





asked, “‘How many are there of you, sir?” 
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Ng soon as ever spring drew near, and brooks and winds were loose, 
Tom Tuttle would be late to school with never an excuse. 


So little and so very late! And when the teacher said 
That he must take his punishment, he merely hung his head. 


She’d ask him all the hardest things in all the hardest books, 
And queerly he would answer her, with absent-minded looks. 


“How many yards make twenty rods?” And Tommy said, “‘O dear, 
Twelve rods I’ve cut for fishing poles in our own yard this year.” 


“How many perches make a mile? Now think before you speak.” 
“A mile?” said he. “There’s millions in the upper sawmill creek.” 


“What grows in southern Hindustan?” Said Tom, “I do not know; 
But I can take you to a tree where blackheart cherries grow.” 


‘‘Name Christopher Columbus’ boats.” “I can’t remember, quite; 
But mine, that lies below the falls, is named the Water Sprite.” 


‘“‘Now what is ‘whistle’—noun or verb?” ‘I do not know indeed; 
But just the other day | made a whistle from a reed.” 


Then all the little listening boys would wiggle in their places, 
And all the little watching girls would have to hide their faces; 


And “Thomas, Thomas!” teacher’d say and shake her head in doubt, 
And make him write a hundred words before the day was out. 


*Twas always so when grass turned green and blue was in the sky— 
Tom Tuttle coming late to school and never telling why. 





OLD TALES RETOLD BY 
UNCLE NED 


III. THE OX AND THE FROG 
BY E. W. KEMBLE 


OWN in de meadow on de bank of a 
D crick whar de bullrushes grows, live ole 
Mammy Frog and her chilluns. 

Now, ole Mammy Frog had one moughty 
bad fault, she had. She was all de time a-takin’ 
off an’ a-mockin’ every pusson she see. She do 
dat to show she jes’ as good as other folks. 
When somebody ax her what ole Mister Musk- 
rat look lak, she stick her nose in de air an’ 
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every which-a-way, till fust thing he know 
he find hisself a moughty long way from 
home. He turn roun’ an’ start back, den, an’ 
bimeby he hear a big noise lak thunder. Nex’ 
come a big splash in de mud, an’ sump’n nuther 
jes’ graze his head. Kerplunk! go another 
splash an’ jes’ skin his foots. 

Hit nigh unto scare de liver out’n him; an’ 
when he look up an’ see a big rip-roarin’ ox 
a-starin’ down at him, he most died right den 
and dar. 

But ole Mister Ox didn’t hurt ’im; he jes’ 
wink one eye an’ move along. Den hoppity- 
hop, dat frog git up an’ leg it fer home. 

‘*O mammy,’’ he say when he git dar, ‘‘I 











“WAS HE BIG AS DIS?" AX MAMMY FROG 


ORAWINGS BY E W. KEMBLE 








say, ‘‘Dis how he look.’’ An’ when somebody 
else ax her what way young Mister Squirrel 
ac’, she go a-friskin’ all roun’ de pon’ an’ 
say, ‘*Dis de way he ac’, jes’ so.’’ 

An’ de foolishest part of de performance 
was dat she neber did seem lak de pusson she 
was a-takin’ off, an’ what’s mor’ she neber 
could. 

Ebery day when de rain spill down she take 

_ her basket an’ go to de sto’ to buy food fer de 
fambly. An’ always befo’ she go she preach 
de same preachin’ to ’em: 

‘*Keep off de dry land. Remember dat de 
water am de only safe place to play in.’’ 

Wid dat, plunk! she go into de crick, an’ 
in less’n no time she a-headin’ fer de market 
what ole Mister Muskrat keep. 

All de chillun ’bey what she tell ’em ’ceptin’ 
one freckle-face son o’ hern name Bill. He 
jes’ roll his big eyes an’ look ober de meadows 
an’ say to hisself, ‘‘I plum’ got to goa-hoppin’ 

roun’ de land an’ see what my neighbors looks 
lak’? Den he roll his eyes agin an’ puff out his 
neck an’ hum a little tune what run dis-a-way: 

Ef ye want ter see de sights 

What’ll make yer eyes pop, 

Jes’ keep on a-hoppin’, 

An’ don’t eber stop! 

He sing dat song so much dat he jes’ nachully 

git in a fever to go. De fust thing he know 
he’s a-hoppin’ dis-a-way and dat-a-way, and 





done see de bigges’ animile in de worl’, an’ 
he nigh unto mashed de life out’n me, too!’’ 
Mammy Frog fling back her head an’ puff 
up her ches’. ‘Was he big as dis?’’ she ax. 
‘*Ho, bigger’n dat!’’ speak up Bill. 
Den Mammy Frog swell out her ches’ some 
mo’. ‘‘Was he big as dis?’’ she say. 
‘*Bigger’n dat, ’’ say Bill. “Oh, big as a b’ar.” 
‘*Not big as dis, boy, shorely,’’ say Mammy 























ORAWN BY 
ELISABETH 8 WARREN 
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Frog. An’ wid dat she puff up so big she bus’ 
smack out’n her wais’ jacket. Right dar befo’ 
dem chillun’s eyes, yes, suh! 

After dat she felt so plum’ foolish, she did, 
dat she ain’t try neber no mo’ to take off an’ 
mock her neighbors, no, suh. 

Which jes’ show you, chillun, dat it’s better 
to stay like yer is den to spen’ yo’ time a-tryin’ 
to be what yer ain’t got no bizness a-bein’. 
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HOW FEBRUARY LOST 
A DAY 


BY MARIAN CHURCHILL GRAVES 


\AR away in the land of Forever lived 
F Father Time with his sons and daugh- 
ters in the Castle of the Years. There 
were twelve children in the family: January, 
the oldest, who generally dressed in white; 
little dark-skinned February; harum-scarum 
March; April, full of moods; sweet-tempered 
May and June; July, a noisy, frolicsome boy ; 
generous August; September, a busy little 
bookworm ; mischievons, rosy-cheeked October ; 
polite November, who never forgot his ‘‘ Thank 
you’’; and, last of all, happy December, very 
generous and very good. 

There was always plenty of room in the 
huge castle for all the children; nevertheless, 
Father Time thought it best to send each of 
them once a year to play and work on the earth. 

They were glad when their turns came to 
visit the earth. But February had such a 
gloomy disposition and was so moody that 
after a while Father Time cut down his visit 
a little. February should stay only twenty- 
nine days, he said, instead of thirty or thirty- 
one. But he tried to make up the loss in other 
ways. 

‘*February,’’ he said, ‘‘the fourteenth day 
of your stay on earth each year shall be a 
happy day for birds and children. And I am 
giving you, too, the birthdays of several great 
men.’’ 

But February sulked and would not even 
say ‘‘Thank you.’’ 

And then, after all the children had been 
told how long they might stay on earth, Father 
Time found that in three years out of every 
four the year would have to be one day 
shorter. He was very unwilling to shorten any 
child’s visit, but he knew that one of them 











AFTER DAT SHE FELT PLUM’ FOOLISH, SHE DID 














would have to give up a day. He decided to 
watch for one year and see how well’each child 
used his weeks on earth. 

Just as April’s month was up, that year, 
Father Time was called away. 

‘I’m sorry that I have to be absent, chil- 
dren,’’ he said. ‘‘ But I know I can trust May 
to get down to earth and go on with the work 
of getting ready for summer. ’’ 

He was scarcely out of sight before February 
ran to May and said, ‘‘My time on the earth 
is always too short, and so I am going back 
for another day. You have thirty-one days; 
you can easily spare me one.”’ 

‘*Oh, please don’t go now!’’ May begged. 
‘*All the children are looking for me to come 
and bring May Day.”’ 

‘*T will go now!” said February crossly. 
And off he went an hour ahead of May. 

April was just about to leave the earth when 
February came hurrying down. 

**O February, do go home!’”’ April cried. ‘‘I 
have worked so hard to get the ground soft for 
planting, and I have called out many of the 
flowers for May. Don’t freeze the poor things 
and disappoint all the children. ’’ 

“I’m going to stay one day while I can,’’ 
February answered obstinately. ‘‘I can’t help 
it if North Wind and Jack Frost choose to 
follow me wherever I go.’’ 

‘*O dear!’’ sighed April. ‘‘My time is up, 
and I can’t stay another minute! I feel like 
erying!’’ And she went away almost in tears. 

Just then May reached the earth, running 
lightly, with warm South Wind beside her. 

As soon as South Wind saw February he 
puffed out his cheeks and blew a hot breath at 
him. ‘‘Go straight back to the castle!’’ he said. 
‘*Father Time has come home and is angry 
because you went to earth. Be off with you!’”’ 

February knew South Wind would punish 
him severely if he stayed longer. He went 
hurrying back to the Castle of the Years. 

Father Time was waiting at the door. 

‘* February,”’ he said sternly, ‘‘ from this 
time forward your visit to earth shall be cut 
down by one day.’’ 

However, he relented later on, and said that 
once in a while the time might be lengthened. 

So three years out of every four February 
stays with us only twenty-eight days; but the 
fourth year he stays one day longer. 

Now and then, while he is here, he loses his 
temper or sulks; but on the whole he tries 
hard to be pleasant, and often he succeeds. 
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THE BLUEBIRD 
(Sialia Sialis) 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


The bluebird in the tree up there 

Has another name—but he doesn't care. 

Perhaps he doesn’t even know 

The Latin name that is his also. 

Sialia Sialis is hard to say, 

And harder to sing in a musical way. 

But the names of the other birds are 
worse— 

We couldn’t put them into verse! 

Such ugly names that man has given 

To the little choristers of heaven! 


Suppose the bluebird had to learn 
These horrible Latin names in turn— 
He never would have any time to sing 
The sweet little name he calls the spring; 
“*Plui-pluee!” is that feathery word. 


Don’t you wish that you knew your name 
in “ Bird’’! 
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ERE it is at last! 

An inexpensive little 
motor thatcan be instantly 
attached to any water faucet. 
No costly electric batteries to 
buy from time to time. No dan- 
gerous electric coils to burn out 
and give trouble. MOT-O Power 
Plant will operate with practically 
no cost, all mechanical and con- 
structive toys. It is a valuable aid 
in operating models of all kinds 
and will run merrily on for years 
giving efficient, inexpensive service. 


MODEL POWER 


Every boy willderivea lot of funas well as an 
extensive knowledge of mechanics if he has 
one of these powerful little motors to com- 
plete his mechanical and structural outfits 
as it will supply the needed motive power. 
To operate models MOT-O Power Plant 
is just the thing. Can be run at much less 
cost than an electric motor and will last for 
years. No delicate parts to wear out. 
Runs without noise and at any speed de- 
sired. MOT-O Power Plant is made of 
aluminum. All parts guaranteed not to rust. 
Strong, durable and practical. 
Each outfit is complete with 
pulley for transmission of pow- 
er in any direction. 


Special Offer 


For a limited time we will send 
this marvelous little WATER 
POWER PLANT complete for 
$3.00, prepaid to any part of 
the United States. Get your 
order into the mail AT ONCE, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


“VICTOR WATER MOTOR CORP., 
Dept. M1, 47 West 34th St., N. Y. City 


7 Indoors or out \ 












































































the business office—the 
first slight sign of a husky 
throat meets effective resis- 
tance from Dean’s Mentho- 
lated Cough Drops. Have 
a box on hand—indoor or 
out! Get them anywhere. 


ON the bridle path or in | 


Dean Medicine Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





MENTHOLATED 


| CoucH Drops 

















To stop dandruff 
and loss of hair 


use Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment— 
full directions with each package. Sold 


by all druggists and toilet departments. 
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?The “Tumble Home” of the’ 
‘Kennebec makes it so— this feat! ' 
eure is illustrated here—the dotteds 

fline being The Tumble Home oft 
$the ordinary canoe—the black orf} 
wutsideline that of the Kennebecs 
Fuilest particulars with illus- ¢ 
trations of all our models ¢ 
‘given in our 1920 book, ,’ 
~ sent postpaid.  -%, 




















KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO. 
32 R.R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 











New Grant Electric 
Surest, safest, cheapest; 
75-egg capacity, $14.00 
prepaid. 10 years’ guaran- 
tee. The most modern way. 
Order direct or write forour 
literature. 40 days’ trial. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
































ft incubator Company, Dept.G, Racine,Wis 


BOYS! 500-Shot Machine Gun FREE 


Every American boy wants one. Shoots real shot. We 
will ship you prepaid one 500-shot Sto Machine Gun and 
10 pieces aluminum kitchen utensils for $1. Sell utensils to 
your friends in few minutes. Your gun is then free. Do not 
wait. Send $1 to-day. Your'money returned if not satisfied. 
Dept. Y.C.,. METALWARE CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


SHELLED POPCORN 


for Home For ing, sent direct so your home. Write for 
price card. FIVE BROTHERS POPCORN CO., Ames, Iowa. 
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STAMPS TO STIC 


OLIVIA.—Pictorial stamps with new designs 
that include the ruins of Tianahuaco and Lake 
Titicaca are about to appear in Bolivia. The scar- 
city of paper and pigments during the last four or 
five years has restricted the production of postage 
stamps throughout the world and especially in 
South America, but a number of the Latin repub- 
lics are now preparing new issues. 






LAND.—German and Polish marks, Austrian 

erowns and Russian and Lithuanian rubles 
have circulated in Poland since it became an in- 
dependent political unit; that accounts in part 
for the many varieties of Polish stamps. At the 
beginning of this year Poland reformed its mone- 
tary system by issuing the Polish zloty, a coin 
equal in value to 1 frane. This undoubtedly 
means that it will issue new stamps, and it is 
hoped that the new series will supersede perma- 
nently the many previous issues. 


CHLESWIG.—In Schleswig, temporary post- 

age stamps are being issued for use until the 
people decide by plebiscite whether Germany or 
Denmark is to rule the country. There are to be 
fourteen values ranging from 244 pfennigs to1 mark. 
The design shows the national coat of arms, and 
the inscription on each stamp includes the word 
Plebiscit. A Danish stamp dealer who advertises 
the stamps for sale prophesies that they will be 
scarce, because only a small number will be issued 
and because they will be in circulation only a short 
time. For an unused set of fourteen he asks 100 
Danish krone, which is equivalent to about $26.80 
at the pre-war rate of exchange. At the present rate 
the sum in United States money is much smaller. 


UNGARY.—A curious ana perplexing phila- 

telic situation prevails in Hungary, for it 
appears that four different occupational régimes, 
—the Czecho-Slovakian, the Jugo-Slavian, the 
French and the Roumanian,—not to mention vari- 
ous local, civil and military governments that have 
been established and swept aside since the ter- 
mination of the war, have recently issued stamps. 
The different series consist of Hungarian stamps 
with various surcharges. One series is overprinted 
with the coat of arms of Moravia, Bohemia and 
Silesia and with the inscription Cesko Slovenska 
Statni; another with the surcharge Occupation 
Frangaise; a third with the surcharge 1919- Ba- 
ranya; and a fourth with surcharges in terms of 
Roumanian currency, lei and bani. These four 
issues include nearly two hundred varieties. The 
authenticity of the Czecho Slovakian series is in 
some doubt. *; 

KRAINIA.—Some time ago The Companion 

mentioned the Russian stamps of the issues of 
1909 to 1917, which were overprinted with a curious 
triform device then thought to represent the sacred 
candelabra of St. Sophia at Kiev. According to a 
more recent authority, the device is copied from 
a design on the gold and silver coins issued during 
the reign of an early grand duke of monarchical 
Russia: Stamps surcharged with the triform are 
those of the Ukraine Republic. Some of the over- 
prints are in violet, some in green and some in 
blue-black ; and thus far seventeen distinct types of 
the triform have been discovered. Since the colors 
and the different types of the triform appear on 
various denominations of both perforated and im- 
perforated stamps, the varieties are so numerous 
that it is virtually impossible, even for the spe- 
cialist in Ukraine stamps, to compile a list that is 
nearly complete. Some of the surcharges appear 
upside down, and there are occasional double sur- 
charges. Some of the stamps were overprinted at 
Odessa, at Kiev, or at six or more other cities ; some 
were stamped by hand, some were typographed, 
and some were lithographed. In all, more than six 
hundred and fifty varieties have been issued, and 
many of them have become rare. A large collec- 
tion of them is worth thousands of dollars. 


ANCELLATION MARKS.—In the days be- 

fore the United States Post Office Department 
provided special contrivances with which to can- 
cel postage stamps, the various postmasters made 
their own contrivances of cork or wood. To-day, 
more than seventy years after our government 
issued its first postage stamps, we do not know 
how many such cancellation marks there were, 
but an American who collects early issues of this 


| country is endeavoring to list all the varieties that 
| can be found. Although several of the foremost 


stamp companies in the cougtry are helping him 
in his difficult but interesting task, it will probably 
take years to accomplish it, for it is estimated that 
in the various postal communities there were more 
than sixty thousand cancellation marks. When a 
number of them have been assembled, a special 
catalogue will be issued for permanent record, 
and the ¢atalogue will be expanded from year to 
year as other marks are discovered. 

In the catalogue it is hoped to list eventually 
every form of cancellation, every variety of stamp 
on which each form is known to have been used, 
and the color of the ink used for each cancella- 
tion. To make the catalogue even more interesting, 
the compilers plan to name, whenever it is possi- 
ble, the city or town in which a particular cancel- 
lation was used. 

Many specialists who are not satisfied to have 
in their collections only one copy of each early 
United States stamp collect also the different 
cancellations; and sometimes a particular cancel- 
lation makes a stamp more valuable. A single 
specimen of a certain early United States stamp 
that is worth one cent if it is canceled in the ordi- 
nary way was found to have been canceled in one 
instance by the inscription “Used Up.” The in- 
scription has been found on no other copy of that 
particular stamp, and the owner sold the specimen 
recently for seven dollars and a half. 

The cancellations in the early days—especially 
between the years 1847 and 1882—were made in 
many curious designs. In one specialist’s album 
there are stamps canceled with a kicking mule, a 
skull and crossbones, a Masonic emblem, a silk 
hat, various kinds of stars, a barrel with the word 
‘gin’? marked on it, shields, eagles, an Indian’s 
head, an elephant, monograms of various postmas- 
ters’ initials, anchors, crosses, steamship and rail- 
way designs, and such words as “‘free” and “paid.” 








The Human Side of Service 


More than a year has passed since 
the signing of the Armistice, yet all 
the world still feels the effects of 
the War. The Telephone Company 


is no exception. 


More than 20,000 Bell telephone 
employees went to war; some of them 
never returned. For eighteen months 
we were shut off from practically 
all supplies. 


War's demands took our em- 
ployees and our materials, at the 
same time requiring increased service. 


Some districts suffered. In many 
places the old, high standard of 
service has been restored. 


One Policy 






































In every place efforts at restora- 
tion are unremitting. The loyalty of 
employees who have stayed at their 
tasks and the fine spirit of new em- 
ployees deserve public appreciation. 


They have worked at a disad- 
vantage but they have never faltered, 
for they know their importance to 
both the commercial and social life 
of the country. 


These two hundred thousand 
workers are just as human as the 
rest of us. They respond to kindly, 
considerate treatment and are worthy 
of adequate remuneration. And the 
reward should always be in keep- 
ing with the service desired. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





making 


grow on,ask for 





One System 


Boys want to be strong 


and both boys and girls know 
that strength comes from good 
food as well as exercise. 


Grape-Nuts 


is an especially valuable food for 

health and strength,and : 

tastes so good you will want more. 
Grape-Nuts needs no sugar. 


If you like a sturd 


“Theres a Reason” 


cereal food to 
rape-Nuts 
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bicycle. RANGER BIC 
-§ come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
‘ Greatly imp d; prices red WE 
DELIVER FREE to you on = and 
80 days trial, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
small advance over our Special Fac- 
& tory-to-Rider cash prices, 
TIRES, beng = wheels, parts and 
supplies at half usual prices, 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or sun- 
dries until you get our big free 
Ranger catalog, low prices and 
liberal terms. A postal brings every 


thing. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. D-50, Chicago 


i 
LITTLE BAY, CAMP FOR GIRLS 


ost unique, up-to-date 
Conveniences, Sleeping Porches, Water Sports, Horseback 
Riding, Arts and Crafts, Health and Safety First. ‘Camp 
Farm Products. Send to . P. C. HEADLEY, Jr., 
Fairhaven, Mass., for illustrated catalogue. 


“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” 
Best Fall-Bearing and June sorts. We are introducing 
a new strawberry ‘THE EATON’’—superior to any grown. 
Raspberry and other Fruit Plants in Assortment. Cat- 
alog Free. ©. E. WHITTEN & SON, Box 25, Bridgman, Mich. 


FACTORY-10-RIDER 





Lighted 
Motorbike 











METAL 


Hot -Water Bottle 


‘HE Bostonia Metal Hot-Water Bottle is practi- 
cally indestructible. It never leaks. It cannot 

be punctured by careless handling. It will last a life- 
time, as it is scientifically made to meet expansion 
and contraction and has every feature of the perfect 
metal bottle. A detachable swingns Handle and a 
soft flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottle. Fin- 
hand ighly polished nickel plate 








ished in a 
Capacity 3 pints. 

Send us one new yearly 
Our Offer. subscription (not your own) 
for The Youth’s Companion with 45c. extra 
and we will send you one of these Bottles 
postpaid ; or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 





NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present Compan- 
ion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 











FREE 


Send at once for prospectus. Get posted @@?"™ 
NOW. I buy butterflies, insects for col- 
lections. Simple outdoor work with my pictures, price 
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evil reputation in the old navy. She was 

neither graceful nor ‘‘able,’’ and her 
fame was wholly based upon unexpected feats 
—ranging from running down barges in New 
York Harbor to planting her nose firmly in 
remote mud banks. 

Once she found the bottom of Long Island 
Sound after an exciting encounter with a mud 
scow. Perhaps the government would not have 
gone to the expense of raising her had not her 
sunken hull been even more of a menace to 
shipping than the vessel herself was when 
afloat. Resurrected she was, but, her back being 
broken, she was more than ever a laughing- 
stock, until finally, probably to get her out of 
the way, the Navy Department sent her down 
to join our fleet in South American waters. 

Here, on the principle of giving a dog a bad 
name and then hanging him, the poor old ship 
was the object of special attention on the part 
of the rear admiral commanding. He was a 
strict taskmaster, and none of the vessels es- 
caped. But so surely as he took the notion to 
make an unexpected midnight visit, just so 
surely would he descend on the Tallapoosa 
and drill her unhappy crew at ‘‘night quar- 
ters,’’ ‘‘abandon ship,’’ and so forth. 

Of late, however, she had fared better. The 
corvet Alliance had recently arrived from the 
home station and joined the squadron at Rio 
de Janeiro. The quality of her men had to be 
tested. On Saturday the admiral had kept them 
on the jump since early morning, and, though 
Saturday afternoon is, by the navy’s un- 
written law, Jack’s half holiday, the middle 
of the afternoon found the perspiring sailors 
still at work. 

On board the Tallapoosa, which was moored 
not far from the Alliance, the holiday was 
kept. Jack was busy with his own affairs, 
playing games, or writing letters, or napping 
under the awnings. Yet the nearness of the 
admiral made everyone a little uneasy. Even 
the officer of the deck and the executive officer 
frequently cast keen glances toward the Alli- 
ance as they paced the hurricane deck. 

‘‘Ah, there goes ‘secure’!’’ remarked the 
younger officer, as a bugle call sounded from 
the corvet. ‘‘Wonder what the old gentleman 
will make them do next?’’ / 

‘“¢Arm and away boats’ is about all they 
haven’t done,’’ said the other, training his 
binocular upon the Alliance. 

“Yes, and I fancy that 


T= Tallapoosa, ‘‘side-wheeler,’’ had an 


BOARDERS 





ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


remained to be done except to cast loose the 
guns and train the forward battery upon the 
boats, now rapidly approaching. 

By the time the guns were run out, the cap- 
tain of the Tallapoosa was on deck and in 
command. Just as the foremost of the boats 
grated harshly against the vessel’s side, the 
order rang out, ‘‘ All hands repel boarders!’’ 

Instantly pandemonium seemed to break 
loose. Brandishing naked cutlasses, handspikes, 
belaying pins, or whatever came nearest to 
hand, the entire ship’s company, even to the 
Japanese pantrymen, distributed themselves 
about the vessel. 

To avoid unnecessary violence the captain of 
the Tallapoosa hastily sent instructions to the 
division officers that the men must not use any 
weapons other than those nature had given 
them. The order came none too soon, for al- 
ready one of the Alliance’s men had been 
knocked insensible with a belaying pin wielded 
by a wild-eyed Swede. 

Such ready and vigorous resistance was 
something of a surprise to the boarding crews. 
But the knowledge that the admiral had his 
eye on them spurred them on to recklessness. 

An officer commanding the cutter that ranged 
up alongside the port gangway led the first real 
charge. Followed by three or four of his boat’s 
crew, he gained the deck of the Tallapoosa 
almost unresisted—but only to be suddenly 
surrounded and disarmed, and then ordered to 
retire to the after part of the deck asa prisoner. 

Unfortunately for him, the officer forgot that 
he was an enemy in the hands of captors and 
attempted to stand upon his dignity. From 
dignity he descended to violence and abusive 
language. So he was promptly seized by half a 
dozen strong men, despite his vigorous kick- 
ing, and carried bodily aft. 

Following close upon the heels of theirleader, 
another boat’s crew had almost reached the 
upper landing of the other gangway when 
some one on deck cut the lift, which dropped 
the ladder and threw the whole crew into the 
water, to struggle back to their boat as best 
they could. 

Forward of the hurricane deck, the enemy 
fared even worse, for two entire boats’ crews 
were taken prisoners and their boats captured. 

Most of the men captured accepted their fate 
philosophically. One huge marine acted as if 
he believed that he were fighting in a real war 
and had resolved to sell his 
life as dearly as possible. 





will be the next order; you 
notice they’re already haul- 
ing the boats alongside. It’s 
a wonder that —’’ 

But the lieutenant got no 
further. His attention was 
suddenly riveted on a little 
flag that across the blue sea 
was vigorously waving the 
Tallapoosa’s signal call 
from the stern of the Alli- 
ance. 

Already the signal boy on 
the Tallapoosa’s bridge was 
answering. Then came the 
Startling message from the 

. Alliance: ‘‘Zook out for 
boarders !”? 

The two officers under- 
stood now. The Tallapoosa 
was expected to beat to gen- 
eral quarters, pivot her guns, 
arm her crew, and repel a 
boarding party from the 
Alliance! 





As he was being led aft he 
suddenly eluded his guards, 
sprang backward against 
the wardroom companion- 
way, and, swinging his 
clubbed rifle, checked his 
pursuers. Buta flank move- 
ment forced him to abandon 
his position, and so intent 
was he upon his defense that 
he failed to notice an open 
powder scuttle behind him 
until he stepped squarely 
into it and fell flat upon the 
deck, an easy victim to his 
foes. As a mark of esteem 
for his prowess they dragged 
him aft by the heels. 

The battle was fierce while 
it lasted, but it was soon 
over, and such of the Alli- 
ance’s men as had escaped 
withdrew in crestfallen dis- 
order, leaving the crew of 
the Tallapoosa in exultant 





The Alliance’s boats, 
loaded to the gunwale with 


SWINGING HIS CLUBBED 
RIFLE, HE CHECKED 
HIS PURSUERS 


possession of their own ship, 
twenty - seven prisoners of 


men fully armed, were al- 
ready in the act of shoving 
off. A few quick strokes of the oars and they 
would be alongside their imaginary enemy. 
It seemed almost impossible to rouse an un- 
watchful crew, cast loose the main battery, 
and station men at the points of attack in time 
to repel the boarders. 

The admiral had found a way to test to the 
utmost the agility of the Tallapoosa’s crew! 
And so little did he dream of the Tallapoosa 
being able to ‘‘shake herself together’’ in sea- 
Son to make any resistance, that he had or- 
dered the Alliance men to board the Tallapoosa 
and tire primers in her guns, as evidence that 
they had taken the ship. 

But the two officers of the Tallapoosa had 
grasped the situation, and several seamen and 
apprentices had also read the signa). In a flash 
the little gunboat’s deck became alive with 
men hurrying to their stations in anticipation 
of the call to quarters. So when, simultane- 
ously with the acknowledgment of the signal, 
the officer of the deck ordered bugler and 
drummer to sound general quarters, little 










war, and two of the enemy’s 
boats. 

Soon the launch of the Alliance, flying-a 
flag of truce, signaled a desire to treat for an 
exchange of prisoners. Then the men of the 
Tallapoosa roared derision, for the Alliance 
had no prisoners to exchange. 

But the victorious Tallapoosa could well 
afford to be generous, especially since the ad- 
miral had signaled his congratulations upon 
her able defense of her decks. So the launch 
was invited alongside, and, after formally pa- 
roling the prisoners, the two captured boats 
were turned over to them, and they were per- 
mitted to return to their ship. 

During the rest of the cruise the Tallapoosa 
enjoyed immunity from the unexpected drill 
visits of the admiral. Perhaps he thought it 
useless to try to catch her napping. Or perhaps 
he felt that the old gunboat had earned relief 
from further tests. For although she might be 
only a ‘‘ side-wheeler’’ with an unenviable 
record, the Tallapoosa had clearly proved to 
him that she could do one thing well: she 
could repel boarders. 
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NEEDA BISCUIT and N. B.C. 

Graham Crackers, Butter Thin 
Biscuit and Zu Zu Ginger Snaps, together 
or alone, have come to be requisites of 
every household. Every pantry shelf is 
lonesome without them. Every appetite 
misses them when they’re absent. No 
better way to assure general satisfaction 
than to serve all four on every social 
occasion. Oven-fresh to your table, in- 
sured by the famous In-er-seal Trade 
Mark package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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SOME PRIMITIVE FISHING TACKLE 


rudest tools fashion from the material near- 

est the hand appliances that for practical 
service the most skillful of civilized mechanics 
can hardly equal, is the constant wonder of ob- 
servant travelers. The Eskimo dog sled, for exam- 
ple, made of walrus ivory lashed together with 
thongs of deerskin, will outlast a dozen of the most 
finished sledges of steel and hickory wood that 
American artisans can manufacture. And consider 
also the curious and admirable fishing apparatus 
devised by the ignorant Queniult Indians. 

These Indians, like the other Pacific-Coast tribes, 
are racially much nearer the Eskimos and Aleuts 
than the red men of the plains. They live on a res- 
ervation stretching along the banks of the Que- 
niult River halfway between the mouth of the 
Columbia and the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and 

- they subsist almost entirely on the fish that swim 
in their river every spring and fall. 

The spring run of salmon is ingeniously netted 
in this manner: Latticework fences of interlaced 
twigs are first built across the stream, passages 
being left next either bank that the fish may not 
be prevented from going up to their spawning 
grounds. On the lower side of these fences, near 
the openings, light platforms are built, from which 
the fishing is conducted. 

A net stretched from a circular wooden frame is 
used. To one side of this frame an upright pole 
is firmly attached; to the opposite side another 
pole is fastened, the end of which is brought over 
and tied to the end of the upright pole. A loose 
network of twine crosses from side to side of the 
circular frame above the net, and from the twine 
a signal cord is carried to the fishing platform. 

The net is then forced down into the water until 
it rests on the bottom; to counteract the buoyancy 
of the apparatus, a stud is fastened across the up- 
right pole and caught under the edge of the plat- 
form. 

Upon the platform the fisherman—or fisher- 
woman — squats patiently, signal cord in hand. 
When the fish, which swim in populous schools, 
reach the fence, they swim along it toward the 
openings. In passing over the net, some of them 
brush against the network of twine, and the signal 
cord twitches. The fisherman gives the upright 
pole a push, the stud is released and the net springs 
smartly to the surface, bringing with it from one 
to twenty-five fish, as the case may be. By this 
means immense quantities of fish are caught with 
a minimum expenditure of labor—the double ideal 
at which the Indian aims. 

In the fall other means are used, and the salmon 
hook and spear are no less remarkable for their 
ingenuity and efficiency. The hook, a large iron 
weapon, is rather loosely fixed into a socket at 
the end of @ pole some fourteen feet long and an 
inch and a half thick. A cord is securely fastened 
both to the hook and to the pole below the socket; 
while at the other end of the pole a deerskin thong 
attaches it to the fisherman’s wrist. , 

The dusky sportsman is then paddled about the 
river in a canoe, the hook being allowed to hang 
vertically in the water. When it strikes against a 
fish, the pole is sharply jerked upward, and two 
to one the salmon is hooked. 

The fish is so large—it generally weighs over 
twenty-five pounds—that with a straight pull on 
the pole he might come off victor and either tear 
himself free or drag the fisherman head over heels 
out of his canoe. But as the struggle begins, the 
hook slips out of the socket, and the strain comes 
on the pliant cord that attaches it to the pole. 
There is play enough here to serve, and the drag 
of the pole also helps to tire the fish, which is soon 
landed in the canoe. 

The salmon spear is used from the bow of the 
canoe when the fish are so thick that one can be 
speared by a random thrust. The pole is somewhat 
shorter and thicker than that used in hooking and 
tapers gracefully toward either end. At the point 
prongs are provided by lashing two outward curv- 
ing pieces of wood a foot and a half long to the 
end of the pole. The barbs are made by nails 
lashed between two pieces of elk horn, and are 
fitted into a socket on the prongs and also attached 
to the pole by thongs two feet long tied to the 
middle of the barbs. Another longer thong, with a 
loop for the wrist, is fastened to the handle end of 
the spear. 

When a fish is struck, the barbs become de- 
tached, as in the case of the hook. Being fastened 
to the thongs at the centre, they turn in the flesh 
like a toggle and grip the fish with a hold he cannot 
break away from. Salmon of sixty pounds’ weight 
have been captured with this ingenious implement. 

Sometimes it is used in the shallow water at the 


Tru ingenuity of savage races, who with the 


mouth of the river, the Indians splashing about on- 


the sand bars and enjoying themselves thoroughly 
in pursuing the startled fish through the narrow 
channels that lead out to the open sea. 

The Queniults have a singular superstition that 
if a salmon is cleaned with a knife the next sea- 
son’s catch will be spoiled. Consequently, they 
will sell none of their catch unless they themselves 
have cleaned the fish. For this purpose they use 
the shell of the razor clam sharpened against a 
stone until its edge is keener than that of the ordi- 
nary steel knife. 
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TIMID ACHILLE 


E was a Bordeaux mastiff, heavy, thickset, 

with a throat jike a bull’s, a wide, square 

back and a massive drooping head, says 
Mine. Georgette Le Blane Maeterlineck, in her 
recent amusing little book, Maeterlinck’s Dogs, 
describing her introduction to one of the family’s 
most interesting pets. As I stood before him, look- 
ing a little nonplused, my friend reassured me: 

“Don’t be afraid of him. He has only one fault: 
he is very timid. My son trained him too severely. 
The moment you call him at all sharply he runs 
away. Always call him gently, and he’ll obey.” 

I uttered his name in the tender, pretty-pussy 
accents we employ in calling a cat: “ Achi-lle! 
Come, Achi-lle, co-me!”’ 

Achille gazed at me, she says, with that bored 
gaze peculiar to mastiffs, his eyelids falling like 
curtains on either side of their pupils. He seemed 
satisfied, for he came and rested his monstrous 
head upon my knee. 

Soon his new mistress ventured to take the great 
dog to walk with her. One morning he became in- 
terested in the antics of a small dog welcoming 
the return of his master on the front steps of a 
house, and ran to investigate, dragging her with 
him, so tumultuously that she stumbled on the 
lower step and fell at the feet of the surprised 


gentleman. The leash escaped from her hand as 
she did so. She picked herself up, angry and hu- 
mniliated, and attempted to call off Achille, who 
was Gavorting clumsily about the scared lap dog. 
“ Achille!” she cried; and she forgot to speak 
gently; in fact, she shouted. In a moment Achille 
had fled and was no more than a speck in a cloud 
of dust. Thereafter events succeeded one anoth- 
er rapidly. The stranger offered assistance and, 
mounting his bicycle, dashed in pursuit. 

I started to run, says Mme. Maeterlinck, trying 
to explain that, above all,'he must not call the dog 
roughly. But my voice was lost upon the wind. 
The stranger’s hat blew off, but he did not slacken 
speed. So we rushed on, he pedaling and I run- 
ning, while interested spectators began to gather 
in our wake. Little street urchins gleefully joined 
us. Hearing me cry “Achille!” they shrieked in 
every key, ‘‘ We'll get your Achille for you!” 

We came to a police station. An overzealous 
gendarme, taking the cyclist for a thief, stopped 
him. I lauded his gallantry, and he was released. 
We resumed our course, amidst general hilarity. 

At last we approached the mastiff. At that mo- 
ment a crowd of workingmen emerged from a 
factory. One of them was accompanied by a poodle 
carrying a basket. Achille looked the poodle up 
and down, and rushed at him and engaged him in 
battle. Attempts to wrest the poodle from the mas- 
tiff’s fearsome jaws,were vain. Thereupon, enlight- 
ened by recent events, I advanced, restraining 
my wrath as best I could. My fists were clenched, 
my voice was hoarse, but I spoke in a tender 
murmur: 

“Achi-ille! My angel! My love! Dar-ling Achi- 
ille, come, my pet!” 

There were roars of laughter all round me, and 
it required real courage on my part to persist until 
the animal, at last convinced of my good inten- 
tions, dropped the poor bleeding poodle and came 
to me. 

It was some time before I took Achille out 


again. — 


NECTAR AND BEESWAX 


CCORDING to M. Gaston Bonnier, of the 
French Academy of Science, flowers make 
nectar for their own use, and not, as Darwin 

believed, to attract the bees, in order that they 
may carry the pollen on their legs and bodies from 
one blossom to another. M. Bonnier also has dem- 
onstrated that bees do not get the wax of which 
their honeycombs are built from the flowers, as is 
generally supposed. They secrete it themselves. 
The wax is a fatty substance, formed in special 
glands, situated under several rings of the abdo- 
men. It exudes in the form of whitish flakes, which 
the bees gather with their legs and use as build- 
ing material. 

The nectar formed at the base of the corolla of 
many flowers is used by the fertilized fruit or 
seed as nutriment in growing, much as the yolk 
of an egg is used by the embryo chick. This is 
proved by the disappearance of the nectar as the 
fruit bud enlarges. But the nectar has another 
use; namely, to check the evaporation of water 
from the surface of the plant, for sweetened water 
evaporates much more slowly than unsweetened. 

The bees suck up thé nectar, which does not 
pass into the stomach but into an expansion of 
the esophagus. There it undergoes a partial chem- 
ical transformation under the influence of a sub- 
stance called invertase, which acts as a ferment. 
When the bee disgorges the honey into the wax 
cell it also discharges a little invertase and, before 
closing the cell, a tiny drop of venom from its sting 
to prevent fermentation. 

“Thus,” says Bonnier, “the bees invented anti- 
septics before Pasteur or Lister.” It is this drop 
of poison that preserves the honey for years. 
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MUSHROOM SEEDS 


E often wonder at the amazingly sudden 
upspringing of mushrooms and toadstools. 
To-day the green of the lawn is unbroken. 
In the night a gentle rain falls, and we wake to 
see a crowded group of yellowish-white “inky- 
caps” spreading their parasols in the very shadow 
of our doorstep. Mr. Burton O. Longyear in the 
Outer’s Book describes the marvelous reproduc- 
tive powers of these fragile and short-lived plants. 

Each species of fungus produces upon or within 
some part of its fruiting body countless numbers 
of minute reproductive bodies called spores. So 
small and light are they that they float in the air 
as an invisible dust. Many of them fall to the 
ground and are washed into the soil by rains. 
Others are wafted away on every breeze, carried 
possibly for days, to be brought down at length 
by rain many leagues from their starting point. 
In this way they are carried to the ends of the 
earth, dusted into every crack and cranny, lodged 
on every exposed surface of wood or soil and 
caught on every dew-moistened leaf or twig. 

The amazing number of spores produced by a 
single fungus can be realized only by knowing 
their relative size. Thus in the case of most puff- 
balls at least three thousand of the globular spores, 
when laid side by side, would be required to form 
a line one inch long. A compact mass of such 
spores, the size of a parlor-match head, would 
contain the incomprehensible number of thirty 
millions of these microscopic bodies, enough to 
cover an acre of ground with four spores for every 
square inch of surface. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY 
A represent to the Argonaut, Mr. Kirby, who 





represents Arkansas in the Senate, tells 
this story with a straight face: 

I was being shaved the other day when a griz- 
zled chap in a captain’s uniform came in. He 
saluted smartly and seated himself in the chair 
next to my own. 

“Hair cut,” he said in gruff tones. 

“How would you like it cut, sir?” the barber 
asked. 

The captain, who was baldish, answered gruffer 
than ever: 

“Line up the hairs and number off to the right. 
Odd numbers each want half an inch. Dress smartly 
with bay rum and brilliantine. Then dismiss.” 
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MOTHERS WILL APPRECIATE THIS 


HILE the war was still going on two English 
mothers were talking about the jam ration. 
““Wot’s four ounces of jam a week to my 

biby!’’ said one of them. “Why, I used to wash an 





ounce off his face after tea hevery day!” 
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First aid in 
every Kousehold ) 
—Musterole 


Cough, cough, cou - 
How it racks little Doro 
and passes on to mother wn 
grandma and holds a croup 
danger for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster—and it 
will not bring a blister. 


Massage it gently over the 
chest and neck. Feel the tingle, 
then the cool delightfulness as 
Musterole searches down. It will 
penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and a few home simples ! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
down to the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion-dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; 
for Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 


On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








You ought to see the tricks it does. 
Will keep youamused indefinitely. 
Constructed of solid metal. 


Special Offer 


To introduce our large catalog of 

TOYS and GAMES we will send 

Trikauto prepaid on receipt of 65c. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


STRAUSS TOY SHOPS 


Dept. R, 308 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


| We carry the largest assortment of 





Toys made in the U.S. A 














Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





Bi. 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 


With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear Dandruff and itchin 
each. Samples free of Cuticura, Dept. 7, Malden, 























































selling sewing ma- 
chines is both easy and 
economical for the 
purchaser. 












ur Way 


EASY AND ECONOMICAL. 
The New Companion way of 


You select the 
style that pleases you best 










Direct to You at a 


Large Large Saving 

































from our Illustrated Catalogue 

which gives full descriptions 
even to the minutest details. We 
send the machine direct from 
factory to your home subject 
to your approval. This unique 


plan, originated by us in 1881, has enabled tens of 
thousands to obtain a high-grade machine at a large 
No machine at what- 
ever price sold can excel the New Companion for 
all kinds of family sewing, nor can you buy a machine 
that is more durable. Do not fail to get full particu- 
lars from us before deciding up upon a new machine. 


You May Try It Three Three Months 


We have an arrangement whereby you may try the machine 
in your home three months-before deciding whether you 
If not perfectly satisfactory in every 
particular we will refund your money and take back the 
In justice to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars of this Free Trial Offer. 


GET OUR LOW PRICES and 
Attractive Terms of Purchase 
BEFORE DECIDING 


Don’t be satisfied with an inferior machine. 
Our factory-to-home prices and Attractive Terms 
of Sale will enable anyone to own one of these 
first quality New Companions. Write to-day and 
you will receive full particulars by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


saving over the usual price. 


will keep it or not. 


machine at our expense. 
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DOGS THAT WORK FOR A LIVING 
By Rene Bache 


OGS are usually willing 
D to work, and when they 

have to earn their living 
they do it cheerfully enough. 
Furthermore, when the tasks 
demand the exercise of intelli- 
gence, they take both interest 


Before the war it was estimated 
that in Brussels alone there 
were no fewer than ten thou- 
sand draft dogs. One curious 
requirement of the law is that, 
when the weather is foggy, 
each dog shall carry a warn- 





and pride in what they do. 

Each of the nations in the 
great war used dogs for one or more kinds of 
’ army service, and many stories of their faith- 
fulness in duty came in from the front. They 
acted as sentinels, as dispatch bearers, as 
draft animals for the transport of ammuni- 
tion and light guns, and—most important of 
all perhaps—as searchers for wounded on the 
battlefield. 

In the United States a dog in harness is 
almost never seen, but in Europe the use of 
dogs for draft purposes has been common 
for many years. In London the costermongers’ 
carts used to be drawn by dogs. Those animals 
were generally overworked, un- 
derfed, and more or less abused, 
and finally, about seventy years 
ago, public sentiment on the sub- 
ject forced the passage of a law 
that forbade the use of dogs for 
draft in Great Britain. 

Over a large part of the Conti- 
nent, however, dogs work in har- 
ness. You find them used as 
draft animals in Switzerland and 
-in parts of Germany, but more 
commonly in Holland, and most 
frequently of all in Belgium, 
where in the towns there are at 
least two or three dogs in harness 
for every horse or donkey. 

Belgium is the most densely 
populated country in Europe, and 
all the farming is done 
on small patches of land 
that are usually rented 
by the occupants. 
Through the use of in- 
tensive methods the 
tenant farmer makes 
his patch yield an al- 
most incredible crop of 
garden vegetables, fruit 
and flowers and dis- 
poses of his product by 
carrying it to the near- 
est city to sell. He 
could not possibly af- 
ford to keep a horse; 
but, to pull his little 
cart, he has several dogs. They require no 
stable, do not have to be shod, and are fed at 
almost no cost on mush and the scraps from 
the family table. ° 

Utilized in this way, the dog is the most 
economical of all animals that are used for 
power purposes. Sometimes also the farmer 
makes him churn the cream for butter by 
tying him in a sort of treadmill. An ingenious 
apparatus has even been devised, on the model 
of the revolving cylinder of a squirrel cage, in 
which the dog, substituted for the squirrel, 
keeps up a steady trot for hours to operate 
light machinery. 

Most of the Belgian dogs are mongrels, of no 
recognizable breed, about two feet high, dark 
gray or brown in color, strongly built, and 
short-haired. Their tails are cut off in puppy- 
hood because their owners believe that by this 
means the strength that would otherwise go 
to the production and support of the caudal 
appendage is concentrated in the body proper. 
It is also customary to clip their ears as a pro- 
tection against flies. 

Only the males are used for draft. The 
surplus pups are reared for sale and at two 
years of age are worth about eighteen dollars 
apiece. Training for work in harness is accom- 
plished in a very brief time by the simple 
method of putting the untaught beast in the 
traces with one that is already well trained. 
The harness is much like that of a horse in 
miniature and when made of leather costs 
only about two dollars; usually, however, 
it is of nothing more elaborate or expensive 
than pieces of old rope. Every dog must wear 
®& muzzle, but, thanks to the humanitarian 
efforts of the Belgian Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty, the law forbids the whip. 

In Brussels and other cities of Belgium 
dogs generally draw 
the delivery wagons 
of milk dealers, 
bakers, butchers and 
£rocers, Sometimes 
the animals are 
hitched beneath the 
Vehicle, and some- 
times in front. Four 
or even five of them 
are in some cases har- 
nessed abreast. Nearly 
2tlways the driver 
walks beside the cart. 
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A dispatch-bearing dog with a 
French motor-cyclist scout 





Training a dog for sentry duty 
in the English army 








ing bell. 

In proportion to his size, the 
draft dog can pull a much greater load than 
a horse, and his endurance is superior. A good 
dog team in three hours-and without fatigue 
covers the thirty-four miles from Ghent to 
Brussels. Riding to town in their little carts, 
filled with vegetables, fruit or flowers, the 
peasants go about from door to door at a much 
more rapid rate than would be possible with 
horses. : 

So valuable are dogs for purposes of traction 
that attempts have been made to develop by 
breeding a type of animal that is specially 
adapted to such use. With this idea in view 
the mastiff has been 
crossed with the Danish 
hound, and the latter— 
commonly known as 
the Great Dane—with 
the St. Bernard and the 
Newfoundland. But the 
dogs bred in that way 
cost too much; mon- 
grels, on the other hand, 
are cheap, and they 
satisfy all reasonable 
requirements. 

The use of dogs for 
traction is by no means 
peculiar to the Euro- 
pean Continent. In east- 
ern Siberia they haul 
canal boats and are 
said todo it much more 
cheaply and satisfactorily than horses. 
The Kamehatkans are recognized 
masters of the art of breaking dogs 
to harness and driving them. They 
use only the males, for they consider 
the females inferior in strength and 
endurance. The average family in 
Kamchatka owns nine dogs and uses 
them chiefly for pulling sledges. A 
peculiar kind of rattle serves to urge 
on the dog team, which, if it is a 
good one, can cover a distance of 
one hundred miles in twenty - four 
hours, with an average load of thirty- 
six pounds for each dog. 

The dogs owned by the Eskimos 
of Greenland are described by explorers as the 
most serviceable traction animals in the world. 
They haul one hundred pounds for each ani- 
mal,and cover from twenty to forty miles a day. 

It is puzzling to imagine how human exist- 
ence could be maintained in Arctic regions 
without the help of dogs. In Alaska the white 
man, no less than the Eskimo, depends on them 
for transportation. The Alaskan dogs, known 
as Malemutes, somewhat resemble collies in 
appearance, but are bigger, stronger and more 
sturdily built. The chief difficulty in handling 
them is their pugnacity; they are constantly 
fighting among themselves, and the leader of 
a team is always an animal that has whipped 
every one of his mates and has thus proved 
his superiority. 

In the Alps the working dog is used as a 
saver of human lives. The humane activities 
of the monks of St. Bernard, who train 
their animals to find and rescue travelers lost 
in the mountain snows, require no descrip- 
tion here. The most admired of all dogs, for 
beauty as well as for nobility of character, is 
undoubtedly the St. Bernard. But the stock 
the monks are breeding at present is not the 
same as that of half a century or more ago. 
An epidemic of disease attacked their dogs and 
so nearly wiped them out that they were 
obliged, in order to maintain their numbers, 
to cross them with the Newfoundland. The 
dogs now kept at the famous hospice are as 
efficient life-savers as ever, but are equal 
neither in size nor beauty to the St. Bernards 
that take prizes in dog shows here and abroad. 

The training for military service is now, of 
course, highly systematized. Necessarily, the 
object in view is to develop the dog’s intelli- 
gence, and this is accomplished step by step 
as the lessons pass gradually from the simple to 
the difficult. Punish- 
ment is never inflict- 
ed unless the animal 
deliberately disobeys. 
To punish a dog for 
failure to understand 
not only would be 
unjust but would be 
likely to defeat the 
ends sought. Indeed, 
the whole course of 
instruction is based on 
patient kindness rath- 
er than on severity. 


Delivering milk in 
Belgium 

















ose your tires the same 
way a car owner does~- 





T would interest you to stand ina garage 

on a busy Saturday afternoon and see 
the way car owners come in and say: 
“Give me a U. S. Royal Cord.” ‘Give 
me a U. S. Chain Tread.” 


Those car owners know what the name U. S. 
means on a tire. And their confidence in the U. S. 
quality is the same confidence you can have in 
buying your bicycle tires, if you only say ‘‘U. S.”’ 

Look at that U. S. Chain Tread Tire shown in 
the picture. It is a bicycle tirebut it is made in 
exactly the same design and with exactly the same 
care as its ‘‘big brother” U. S. Automobile Tires. 
It delivers the same kind of service—non-skid and 
long wear. 


Few tire makers devote the same attention to 
bicycle tires as to automobile tires. If you have 
been having trouble with your bicycle tires, that’s 
probably the reason. 


The United States Rubber Company has a high 
reputation to maintain, not only in automobile 
tires, but in bicycle tires as well. U. S. Bicycle 
Tires must live up to that reputation all the way 
through. 

Find the dealer who sells good 


bicycles and U. 8S. Tires—the 
two go together. | 





There are nine styles 
of U. S. Bicycle Tires, 
both clincher and single 
tube: U. §. Chain 
Tread, U. S. Cords, 
Giant Stud, G & J Cor- 
rugated, G & J Chain 
Tread, G & J Herring- 
bone, Heavy Service, 
Overland Thornproof, 
Nonpareil. Choose the 
tread youlike best from 
your dealer’s stock. 


If you want to know about 
the rubber that goes into U.S. 
Bicycle Tires write for a copy 
of the graphically illustrated 
and fascinatingly written book, 
**Rubber—A Wonder Story.”’ 


United States Tires 


United States Rubber Company 
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DRINKET 


THE COFFEE-LIKE BEVERAGE 


A COFFEE-LIKE BEVERAGE 


READY TO SERVE 


Vi Nellogy 
NELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO 


water 

3— Your cup of 
Drinket is 
ready. 


Drinket will 
make your trip 
more enjoyable 


HEREVER 

you are and 
wherever you go you 
are pretty sure to get 
Kellogg’s Drinket if 
you ask for it. And 
Drinket is always the 
same, because it is 
always made in the 
same way as you 
make it at home. 


Drinket isa real, grati- 
fying, distinctive 
beverage—not an im- 
itation or a substitute 
—not a beany, wishy- 
washy concoction. that 
penalizes your good 
nature, but a fine, full- 
flavored, full-bodied, 
well-rounded _ bever- 
age, served hot or iced. 
Containing the valu- 
able mineral salts of 
the grains from which 
it is derived, it helps 
restore worn-out nerve 
cells and fatigued mus- 
cles without disturbing 
sleep or digestion. 


Your grocer sells 
Drinket and this sig- 
nature guarantees it— 


UK Kellogg 


Kellogg’s Drinket is 
made in the same, 
big, modern Kitchens 
as Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes, Kel- 
logg’s Krumbles, 
Kellogg’s Krumbled 
Bran, etc. 


Copyright, 1920, by Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 

























|DR. COOK AND THE DANISH CRISIS 


N 1907-08 Denmark feared that it was about 
I to lose its freedom. The disorder in Schleswig 

was perennial, and, although the Danes liked 
America, they did not believe that America could 
or would help them in war. The question of the 
hour was when would Germany strike. Then in 
1909 Dr. Cook suddenly came. 

Denmark was delighted to welcome Dr. Cook 
because he was an American, because he appar- 
ently had accomplished a great thing, and because 
he drew attention away from politics at a tremen- 
dous public crisis, says Mr. Maurice F. Egan, long 
our minister to Denmark, in Ten Years Near the 
German Frontier. The great question for the Dan- 
ish government was as usual: Shall we build ships 
and keep a large army and erect fortresses to 
defend ourselves, or shall we simply say, ‘‘Kismet”’ 
when Germany comes? The Conservatives were 
for defense; the Radicals who were not Socialists 
were against it. Mr. J. C. Christensen of the Mod- 
erate school, one of the most powerful Danish 
politicians, was in a tight place, for Alberti, the 
clever radical whom he had supported, involved 
him in his fall. Alberti was in jail, and Christensen 
was being assailed from all sides when Dr. Cook 
| came, and Denmark forgot Christensen and went 
wild with delight. 

Declaring that they would believe ‘“‘the word of 
an American gentleman,” the Danes received 
Cook as the discoverer of the North Pole, and 
Sweden also accepted him at once. England was 
divided—King Edward was against Cook; Queen 
Alexandra was for him. When Adm. Peary made 
his claim, the Queen of England said, ‘ Thank 
| heaven, it is American against American, and not 
Englishman against American.” 

We were all glad that it was an American against 
an American, Mr. Egan continues, and I was very 
grateful to the Danes for showing respect for the 
| honor of an American in whom none of us had any 
| reason to disbelieve. There had been no warning 
| from men of science in the United States. The 
| German savants had accepted Dr. Cook at once. 
| Until Adm. Peary sent his message, no one seemed 
to doubt Cook’s claims, except the British Royal 
Geographical Society. I joined the Danish Royal 
Geographical Society at its reception. It was not 
my duty to cast aspersions on the honor of an 
American; even if I had had doubts, I should have 
been polite to him just the same. 
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A BAFFLING CASE 
A PHYSICIAN who writes in the New Orleans 





Times-Democrat of some of the interesting 

experiences of his life, tells the following 
amusing story: When I was attending medical 
college, our old professor of materia medica and 
general practice told us one day that he had a 
remarkable case that -he proposed to exhibit the 
| next morning in clinic. 
| “IT have persuaded the man to allow you to ex- 
amine him in the interests of science,” he said. 
“You will each make an independent diagnosis in 
writing.” 

The patient appeared the next day. He was a big, 
strapping fellow, and, without any preliminaries, 
he peeled off his clothes and took his place on the 
table. We examined him in squads, thumping his 
chest, listening to his lungs, feeling his pulse, tak- 
ing his temperature, and doing everything else 
we could think of. 

I soon discovered valvular disease of the heart 
in an advanced stage, but, according to the rule, 
said nothing, and I sat up nearly all night writing 
my diagnosis. When the professor took his place 
on the platform at lecture hour his desk was 
heaped high with our written reports. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” he said blandly, “I find here 
forty-six diagnoses, each describing a different 
disease. I consider the variety of your discoveries 
as very remarkable, especially,”—here he paused 
and deliberately polished his eyeglasses,—“espe- 
cially, gentlemen, as there was nothing whatever 
the matter with the patient.” 

The silence that ensued was so thick that it 
seemed to me you could have cut it with an axe. 
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A GLOWING EXAMPLE 
By W. E. NESOM 


Though one of those accustomed helps 
Whose value we lose sight of, 

The humble parlor match is not 
A thing to be made light of. 


It always comes up to the scratch, 
It’s full of vim and verve, 

It positively flames with zeal, 
It simply burns to serve. 


It has not, like the maids and cooks 
By whom we’re daily cheated, 

A low penchant for going out 
Before its work’s completed. 


Unlike the rest of servant kind, 
It warms to contradiction, 

And does its task the better for 
A modicum of friction. 


But don’t mistake its modest mien 
For one of craven shrinking, 

For you will find that, being struck, 
It flares up quick as winking. 


And yet, if rubbed the proper way, 
’T will bear your brutal poundings, 
And lose its head in an attempt 
To brighten your surroundings. 
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HEARING EARS 


CERTAIN naturalist who maintains that we 
A hear only that to which our ears are attuned 
tells how once, in a noisy New York street, 

| he heard the sound of a cricket hidden in a base- 
| ment window. No one else appeared to hear it, 
| though every passer-by promptly stopped and 
| looked round when the naturalist tossed a dime 
| on the sidewalk a few seconds later. Although that 
| particular test perhaps was not altogether fair, 
| the following anecdote also bears out the theory: 
| Arthur Sullivan, the composer, and Sir Alexan- 
| der Mackenzie once found that they had forgotten 
| the number of a house to which they were invited. 
| Sir Alexander protested that all he knew was that 
| the door scraper was E flat. So “away they went, 
| kicking the door scrapers along the row,” until at 
|last Arthur Sullivan exclaimed, “Here we are; 











this is E flat!” It was the right house. 
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Our Special Offer 
Closes March 18 


Only three weeks left to get 
your free copy of Harold Bell 
Wright’s Latest and Best Book 











HE Re-Creation of Brian Kent, sweet and 
appealing in its pathos, and vibrant with 
the local color of the mystic, enchanted 
Ozarks, marks the author’s greatest advance 
in story-telling charm. By it, his publishers 

claim that Harold Bell Wright has earned the title 
of “The Master Story-Teller.” 


How Brian Kent was saved from the wreck of him- 
self, and the part played in this drama of life by 
Auntie Sue, the dear old schoolmarm of Elbow 
Rock neighborhood, with the help of Judy and 
Betty Jo, makes a tale that holds the reader until 
the very last page. The author knows life and how 
we live it or he never could have created Brian 
Kent. His characters are those of the master. They 
must be real living human beings and we must 
have known them somewhere. 


How we would like to meet Auntie Sue, one of 
the sweetest characters of all Wright’s stories. You 
come to love Judy, too—poor, deformed, mountain- 
bred Judy. And Betty Jo!—well, we can under- 
stand how Brian . . . But then you must read 
the story for yourself. 


Free If You Act Now 


After March 18 an addition in money will be required 


OUR OFFER. Send us on or before March 18 one NEW 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion (not for any 
member of your household) with $2.50 to pa for it, and 
we will present you with a copy of Harold Bell Wright’s 
new story, The Re-Creation af Brian Kent, sending the 
Book to you postpaid. This Book cannot be puedaned 
anywhere for ieee than $1.50 net. 


The Book is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for introducing 
The Companion into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
a RS weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.60 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 
Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
4 ry iil be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 
wal Payment should be sent directly to this 
Retaice and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
ittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Row ier Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 
8 give the name of the Post Office to which 
see paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
he sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








POISONING BY ARSENIC 


HE poisonous nature of arsenic has been 
known from the earliest period of his- 
tory, and doubtless the substance was 
a favorite with professional poisoners 
in remote times, as we know it was 
among the Romans and throughout the 

Middle Ages. Even to-day cases of criminal poison- 
ing by arsenic are not uncommon, and accidental 
poisoning, either acute or chronic, occurs occa- 
sionally. Although now arsenic is never used as a 
preservative or as a coloring agent in articles of 
food or drink, except in countries where the laws 
in this respect are lax, and there probably very 
seldom, it is used freely as rat poison and in the 
form of Paris green as an insecticide. 

At one time, there were many cases of arsenic 
poisoning among school children in Europe, which 
were caused by crayons and ink colored with 
arsenic pigments. Articles of clothing, too, colored 
with impure aniline dyes containing arsenic often 
gave rise to chronic arsenic poisoning, which is 
one of the industrial diseases that are now being 
done away with by instructing workers and by 
instituting preventive measures. 

In acute poisoning the first symptoms are a 
metallic taste in the mouth and a burning and 
itching in the throat, followed by pain in the abdo- 
men, beginning in the upper part and passing 
downward, Soon the patient has nausea and with 
it violent vomiting and purging. The abdomen is 
distended, and the victim suffers extreme thirst 
and a violent headache with dizziness. The skin 
becomes cold, the eyes are sunken, the voice is 
hoarse, and death occurs at the end of from fifteen 
to thirty hours. 

The symptoms of chronic poisoning come on 
very gradually. Stomach and bowel troubles are 
the first signs. The sufferer exudes from the skin 
and in the breath a foul garlicky odor. The throat 
is dry, the voice is husky, the eyes are bloodshot 

















and smart, and other symptoms resembling those 
blesome itching. Neuritis, marked by tingling, 
pain and sometimes paralysis of the hands and 
feet, is present in many cases. 

To treat acute poisoning, give milk, egg water 
or thin flour paste until hydrated iron or magnesia 
a 
ASLEEP IN CHURCH 

HAD got so used to seeing Mary Ann 

4“ Joy sleep in church that I thought 

nothing of it,” said Aunt Amelia Bates, 

Mr. Boyd came candidating he took 

very particular notice of it. He spent the Sunday 

with us, and while I was getting dinner on the 

table [ heard him talking with Andrew. ‘Who was 

the sister that slept all the tinie I was preaching?’ 
drew. ‘I hope it didn’t disturb you?’ 

“*T must confess that it did,’ says the minister. 
‘I have always held that if a preacher had any 
sleepers in his congregation it was his own fault. 
But Mrs. Joy didn’t give me a chance,’ he says, 
and speculating whether I should be able to rouse 
her? 

““Oh, you would soon get used to Mary Ann,’ 
said Andrew. ‘She always has a nap through ser- 
mon time, whoever is in the pulpit.’ 
have her nap by herself. She gets no good of the 
sermon, and she certainly is not inspiring to others.’ 

“At that I felt called upon to step into the room 
and put in my word. ‘Mr. Boyd,’ I says, ‘if you 
knew as much about what Mary Ann Joy goes 
last night Mary Ann was most likely bending over 
her mending, hurrying to get it done before the 
clock struck twelve. At five o’clock this morning 
she was up building the kitchen fire. Of course it 
is Sunday, but she has the milk of seven cows to 
was getting six children, including her husband, 
= needs as much help as any of them, ready for 
church, 

“When Mary Ann finally drops into her pew,’ 
I says, ‘it’s about her first taste of Sabbath rest. 
miss the sermon, and the sermon isn’t everything.’ 

“I was almost afraid that I had been a little too 
outspoken. Mr. Boyd was really a fine young man, 
even if a little boyish; and he had given us a most 
excellent sermon from the text, ‘And let us not be 
stances he was almost glad that he hadn’t been 
able to disturb the good sister’s rest. 

“Toward night we went out to get a little air, 
and who should come along the road but Mary 
Aun herself. We stopped her for a chat, and the 


of a cold are common. The skin becomes scaly 
antidotes can be prepared. To treat chronic poi- 
“and Mr. Pease, when he was alive, 

Says he. 
laughing. ‘She began to nod the minute I had 
“*Well,’ says Mr. Boyd, ‘I should almost say 
through as I do, I don’t believe you’d begrudge 
take care of and meals to get for two hired men, 
She gets a different kind of rest there in church 
weary in well doing.’ But he took it all in good 
minister made himself very pleasant. She was on 


The old lady was bedridden, and Mary Ann was 
in the habit of going Sunday afternoon to carry 
her some dainty and read to her. 

“*T thought this morning, though,’ says she, 
‘that I should have to let it go this time; for our 
horse has cast a shoe, so that I couldn’t ride, and 
I was a little more tired than common. But I felt 
better after church, and then I remembered your 
text, Mr. Boyd: ‘“‘And let us not be weary in well 
doing.’’’ 

“After she had gone on, the minister turned to 
me. ‘No, as you say,’ says he, ‘the sermon isn’t 
everything. I wonder if any of the rest of my con- 
gregation got as much inspiration from my sermon 
as that poor woman did from my text?’”’ 
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WITH YARDSTICK AND TAPE 
IN VENICE 


ENICE is famous for its canals, but in the 
\) following story, by Mr. Donald Corley in Har- 
per’s, two little old men found the narrow 

streets much more interesting than the canals, 
and for a strange reason. They were huddled over 
the fire in the pseudo-Empire drawing-room, Mr. 
Corley says. It was snowing in Venice, and the 
old men were a trifle melancholy. 
“It’s too bad, Abner,”’ one of them was saying. 
“We might have got over there and found the 
little alley. That one yesterday was thirty-seven 
inches, wasn’t it?” 
“Thirty-seven and a quarter,” his brother re- 
plied. 
Then they began to tell me who they were. They 
had a hardware store upstate in New York, but 
they had got tired of sitting round in front of it 
while their nephews did the work. 

“I said to brother one day, ‘John, let’s go to 
Europe. It might liven us up a bit. So here we are.” 

“Ves,” echoed John, “here we are in Europe. 
We’ve been in Florence and we’ve been in Rome, 
and if it hadn’t been snowing this morning we’d 


me gets lots of fun measuring these little streets 
in Venice. We got real interested one day when 
we found one we couldn’t walk in, ’cept Indian 
file, and Brother Abner remembered he’d put a 
yardstick in his trunk—got it out of the store, you 
know, thinking we might need it—and I had a 
steel tape. Since then we’ve found Venice real 
interesting. Every morning after breakfast we’ve 
gone measuring. Do you know, they’s six streets 
that’s forty-two inches wide, and two thirty-nine, 
and seventeen that’s between forty-two and sixty 
—though the wider ones don’t interest us much— 
and one that’s thirty-seven.” 

“Thirty-seven and a quarter,” his brother cor- 
rected again. 

“And we hope to find one that’s thirty inches 
wide. Abner thinks he saw one somewhere that 
might be twenty-nine; when we find it I guess 
we'll be moving on.” 

When I left them they were hurrying along, 
Abner with a yellow yardstick grasped firmly in 
his right hand, like a sword; John with a steel 
tape measure, the ring and a few inches of tape 
drawn out for immediate action. 

A few weeks later, while I was engaging pas- 
sage in a steamship office in Rome, they greeted 
me with warmth. 

“We're going home,” said Abner. ‘“‘ We think 
we’ll enjoy sitting round the hardware store again 
and telling everybody about the queer things in 
Europe.” 

“Did you ever find the thirty-inch street?” I 
asked as I shook their trembling old hands. 

Their faces clouded. “Thirty-one and three quar- 
ters was the best we could do, but we think there 
must have been one,” said Abner. “‘When we get 
home we’re going to haul a lot of stones from up 
the river and build a wall along the side of the 
ice house, twenty-seven inches away from it, to 
remind us of Venice.” 
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A NEW CURE FOR TOOTHACHE 


N medicine things sometimes happen that pro- 
I fessional men have difficulty in explaining, 

according to Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, who in 
his autobiography tells the following story: A big 
fisherman came aboard my steamer one day and 
said that he had toothache. His jaw was swollen, 
his mouth was hard to open, and the offending 
molar was visible within; but when I produced 
the forceps he protested loudlv that he would not 
have it touched for worlds. 

“Why, then, did you come to me?” I asked. 
“You are wasting my time.” 

“T wanted you .to charm her, doctor,” he an- 
swered. 

“But, my dear friend, I do not know how to 
charm, and I don’t think it would do the slightest 
good. Doctors are not allowed to do such things.” 

He was evidently much put out, and had turned 
to go when I said, ‘‘If you really think it would do 
any good, come along. You’ll have to pay twenty- 
five cents exactly as if you had it pulled out.” 

“Gladly, doctor. Please go ahead.” 

He sat on the rail while I put one finger into his 
mouth, touched the molar and repeated the most 
mystic nonsense I could think of, “Abracadabra 
Tiddlywinkum Umslopoga,” and then jerked the 
finger out lest the patient close his ponderous 
jaws. The fisherman took a turn round the deck, 
pulled out the quarter and solemnly handed it to 
me, saying, “All the pain is gone. Many thanks, 
doctor.” 

I found myself standing alone in amazement, 
twiddling a miserable shilling, and wondering how 
I came to make such a fool of myself. 
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SPENDING ANGUS’S MONEY FOR HIM 


«6 OO did ye earn the thrippence, Angus?” 

H asked a mother of her hopeful son, who 

was exhibiting proudly his wealth. 

“A lady gied it me for carrying her bag,” re- 
plied the boy. 

“Weel, Angus,” said his father, laying down his 
newspaper and fishing in his pocket, “here’s 
anither penny. Go along and get your hair cut, 
there’s a guid laddie!” 
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THEY RAN FAST, AT ANY RATE 


‘PT THOUGHT you said this bathing suit was in 
[ colors,” said Binks indignantly to the 
hosier of whom he had bought his suit. 

“Yes, sir, that’s certainly what I said,” returned 
the hosier, rubbing his hands suavely. 

“Well, every wretched stripe on the thing has 
come off on my back!”’ retorted Binks. 

“Ah, but wait until you try to get ’em off your 





and of a dirty dark color, and there often is trou- 
soning, remove the cause. 
didn’t mind it much. But when young 
“Oh, that was Mrs. Mary Ann Joy,’ says An- 
given out my text. I couldn’t help watching her 
that it would be better for her to stay at home and 
her a chance to drop asleep almost anywhere. Late 
to say nothing of the rest of the family. Next, she 
from what she could at home, even if she does 
part and said that now that he knew the circum- 
her way to old lady Burnham’s, a mile farther on. 


back,”’ said the hosier. ‘‘Then you’ll see.” 
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“Let’er blow and bluster on the 
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have all we need to make the day 
a ‘corkin’ good one—the new 
American Boy and plenty of Cracker 
Jack, with all the dandy prizes that 
go with it.” 


Every American boy and girl knows of 
the “appetite stirring” goodness of Cracker 


Jack. 


Made of crisp popcorn, roasted 


peanuts and delicious molasses candy. It’s 


nourishing! 


The More You Eat — The 


More You Want. 


Your confectioner, grocer or 
druggist sells Cracker Jack 


10c 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marsh- 
mallows and Other “‘RELIABLE’’ Confections 
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ND day by day its vol- 
ume of sales grows 
steadily. For a reputation 
of thirty-eight years’ faith- 
fulness backs it up —the 
world’s most reliable re- 
liever of all external pains 
and aches. 
Kept handy the nation over 
for the prompt, comforting, 
warm tingle of relief it pro- 


“That’s it — the larger size!” More and 
more the many thousands of regular users of 
Sloan’s Liniment demand the larger bottle, 
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motes from Rheumatic 
Twinges, Sciatica, Neural- 
gia, Neuralgic Headache, 
Stiff Joints, Lumbago, Sore 
Muscles, Strains, Sprains, 
Bruises. 

Penetrates without rub- 
bing. Leaves no skin-stain. 
Keep a bottle handy. 35c, 
70c, $1.40. At your drug- 
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WILSON’S WATERLOO 


ILSON was a man 
of family and an 
inveterate smoker. So 


inveterate was he that the subject, once 
provocative of frequent discussion at the 
family fireside, had become almost entirely 
taboo. 

This change of attitude was not due to 
the desire on the part either of his wife or 
of himself that he should go on smoking 
forever. Very few men and their wives de- 
liberately entertain that prospect. It was * 

ather on account of the fact that Wilson 
boasted of his great will power. As a man of | 
great: will power, one of these days he was 
going to stop right off sharp and not smoke 
another cigar. Several times he had proved his 
great will power by stopping for two or three 
days. Onee he had stopped for a whole week. 
Such was Wilson’s explanation to his wife. So 
what was the use of discussing it? 

Secretly, however, Wilson sometimes went so 
far as to doubt his great will power. None knew 
better than he the struggle of those occasions 
when he had stopped; how at first he had elab- 
orately argued himself into making the move, 
then how he had vainly tried to dismiss it from 
his mind, and, finally, how he had found good 
and sufficient reasons for breaking over “‘just 
once,” which thereupon was quite naturally in- 
creased to twice, thrice, and so on illimitably. 

As for his wife, while not in the least doubt- 
ing her husband’s great and boasted will power, 
she still believed that it would do him good to 
stop smoking; that it would make her work 
easier and home more delightful; and that it 
would set a good example to the boy who was 
rapidly getting big enough to think of such 
things himself. 

So one evening at dinner, soon after one of his 
attempts to prove that he could stop smoking if 
he wished, which resulted as usual in proving 
either that he could not stop or did not wish to, 
his wife broached the subject. 

“John,”’ said she, “I do believe you are smok- 
ing.as much as ever. I don’t like to mention it, 
for I know you don’t want me to, but I really 
believe it is hurting you. You haven’t been look- 
ing well lately, and I don’t know what else it 
can be. You seem so pale and sallow, and you 
talk so much in your sleep.” 

“© pshaw, everybody talks in his sleep!” 
replied her husband somewhat evasively. 

“But I read the other day in a magazine that 
the common belief that smoking soothes the 
nerves is all wrong, and that it is just the other 
way. Of course I don’t like to mention it, but 
you seem so nervous all the time; and I believe 
it’s the smoking. Why don’t you try a while and 
see ?”? 

“T have tried it over and over again. Didn’t 
notice the slightest difference. What do these 
magazines know about it, anyway? One says 
one thing, ‘and another says another. If I thought 
it hurt me, I’d quit in a minute. No trouble to 
stop. No trouble at all.” 

“Well, why don’t you, then ?” 

“Don’t want to. That’s all. You do lots of 
things that I don’t like, but I never say anything, 
do I?”’ he went on as if to put a quietus on the 
discussion, 

“I knew you wouldn’t like it,” rejoined his 
wife rather disconsolately, “and I’m sorry I said 
anything. I’ll never refer to it again.” 

‘*There’s no need of acting that way about it,” 
retorted her husband. “I’m perfectly willing to 
talk it over any time.” 

‘Please pass the bread,”’ said little William. 

The boy’s interruption brought Wilson to a 
realization that he was violating one of his house 
rules ; namely, not to engage in discussions of an 
acrimonious character before the boy. ‘‘Let’s talk 
it over later,” he said, giving his wife a significant 
glance. 

At the conclusion of the meal Mrs. Wilson 
went upstairs; Mr. Wilson and their little son 
William went to the library, the one to read the 
evening paper and the other to busy himself with 
some of his childish interests. 

“Father,” called the child presently in a tenta- 
tive tone. 

“What is it?” answered Wilson agreeably. 

“Ts it wrong to smoke ?”’ 

“Well, it isn’t very nice,’’ was the cautious 
reply. Wilson was not only an indulgent but a 
thoughtful father. So thoughtful was he that he 
had evolved a scheme of conduct toward his off- 
spring, which he called the rational method. This 
method involved talking things over ina chummy 
way with the boy and trying to show him the 
reason for ordering conduct in this way or that. 

“Why do you smoke, then?” continued the 
boy. 

“It’s hard to explain, William. I don’t really 
believe that smoking ever did any good, but then, 
if grown-ups want to smoke, I don’t see why 
they shouldn’t. But boys shouldn’t smoke; it’s 
bad for them.” 

“IT know two little boys that smoke, Eddie 
Elgin and Tommie Simpler, and they’re only a 
little bit older’n I am. Isn’t that awful ?” 

“Yes, that’s very bad. I hope my boy will never 
smoke, You don’t want to smoke, do you?” 

“I don’t want to smoke now, but maybe 





frank reply. Wilson thought 
he detected an echo of his 
rational method. 

“T hope you won’t,” said Wilson. Some- 
thing told him to be cautious. 

There was a pause during which Wilson 
returned to his newspaper while the child 
seemed buried in thought. 

“Father,” resumed the boy presently. 

“Yes?” replied the other. 

**T’ll tell you what I’ll do.” 

“Well.” 

“If you don’t smoke any more, I won’t.”’ 

Wilson was perplexed. Now he was sure that 
the rational method had not been lost upon the 
child. Just a short time before he had made a 
similar compact with the boy. It had been a ques- 
tion of the boy’s not eating so much candy. En- 
treaties and threats had been in vain. Every penny 
he could get hold of started right off with him to 
the corner grocery. Finally, Wilson had hit upon 
the method of putting the boy upon his honor and 
had entered into a compact with him by which 
the two agreed to stop eating candy. It had 
worked like a charm, which was more than 
could be said of Wilson’s attempts to stop smok- 
ing by similar compacts with friends. The boy 
had gone without candy for several weeks. 
Wilson hemmed and hawed, excused himself, 
went upstairs partly to ask his wife whether she 
had put the boy up to it and partly in the hope 
that the boy would forget the subject in the 
interim. When he returned he picked up his 
paper and began to read. 

“Well, what do you say?” demanded the boy 
inexorably. Once more Wilson recognized not 
only his own werds but his own intonation. 
William was an apt learner. 

Wilson realized that the rational method would 
not allow the matter to be brushed casually aside, 
and he laid down his paper with the determina- 
tion to fight it out. ““That would be hardly fair,” 
he said. “You see you don’t want to smoke, and 
I do.’’ Secretly he knew that the boy’s proposal 
was just as fair as the one about the candy, but 
he hoped the boy would not notice it. 

The hope was vain. The child was silent a 
moment and then he said, “It wasn’t fair for me 
to stop eating candy when I[ wanted it and you 
didn’t.” 

Wilson was now very much chagrined. Al- 
though he was proud of the success of the rational 
method and the perspicacity of the boy, no man 
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likes to be hoist with his petard. 

**Well, you see it’s this way, William,” he 
went on. ‘‘I didn’t want to make that agreement 
about the candy. I did it only because you 
wouldn’t stop it any other way. You know I 
tried every other way first. Don’t you see how 
much better it would have been to stop without 
agreeing with anyone?” 

The child did not reply, and Wilson was begin- 
ning to think the matter settled; but at length 
the child began again. 

**Father,”’ he called. 

“Yes, William.” 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do.” 

“Well, what will you do?” 

“T won’t eat candy if you won’t smoke. That’s 
fair for both of us.” 

That was the last straw. Wilson realized that, if 
he were ever going to assert his great will power, 
the time had come. He hesitated but a moment 
and then held out his hand, saying, “All right. 
Let’s shake on it,’”’ just as they had done on the 
former compact. 

The boy put his hand out ina manly way. Then 
a moment after, in a burst of childish emotion, 
he threw his arms impetuously about his father’s 
neck, 

“T don’t want you to feel bad, father,” he 
whispered. “I’m only doing it for your own 
good.”’ 
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ELECTRIC DAYLIGHT FOR HENS 


INCE the hen bases her working day on 
S the duration of light, a university in one 

of the Central States undertook to measure 
the increase in her industry when she believes 
that the day has grown longer. 

The experimenter selected two identical pens, 
according to Popular Mechanics, and had each 
pen stocked with thirty-five single-comb white 
leghorns. Feeding, housing and general care 
were exactly similar for both lots, and hens of 
equal productiveness were selected. The only 
difference was that the illumination of one hen- 
house was left to nature, while the other had 
a 100-watt incandescent lamp installed in it. 
During the three-month trial period, November 
to February, the lamp burned from six to seven 
o’clock in the morning and from four to eight 
o’clock at night. That use of artificial light 
gave the hens a fifty-per-cent addition to their 
time for exercising and eating. 

From the unlighted pen 1082 eggs were taken 
in the three months. In the lighted house the 
hens produced 1478 eggs in the same period. 
The gain of thirty-three dozen eggs, at sixty- 
three cents a dozen, left a net profit of $15.57 
after paying out $5.22 for electric current. 
Feed cost was no higher for the lighted pen, 
but it took the hens about two weeks to re- 





{ will some day when I grow up,” was the 


spond to the artificially lengthened day. 








Baker’s Pure 
Fruit Wxtracts 


Vanilla, lemon, orange, almond, coffee, 
chocolate, rose. Natural fruit flavors 
that do not vanish in the baking—the 
flavor is in the food, not in the oven. 





Full measure bottles insure you full 
quantity for your money. There is 
no reason why everyone should 
not have the benefit of these pure 
extracts. ASK FOR THEM. 





Baker Extract Company 
a Springfield, Mass. Portland, Me. 
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HE is a wise mother who 
chooses a good dentifrice 
and then teaches her children 
to use it. Afterward when 
they come to years of maturity 
and appreciate the value of 
good teeth they will praise 
that mother’s farsightedness. 
“Mother's choice” in thou- 
sands of NewEngland families 
is “Burrill's” and the motto is 


Brush with 


BURRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 
After every meal every day 


“Burrill’s” dentifrice preparations aré 
compounded from the purest ingre- 
dients obtainable. No expense or 
effort is spared to get the best of 
everything. Before “Burrill’s” was 
ever advertised it was submitted to 
the dentists—thousands of them— 
who gave these goods the most rigid 
tests, pronounced them good, and 
recommended them to their clients. 
Ask for “Burrill’s” and decline all 
substitutes. 


THE NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY CO. 
Lynn, Mass. 


** Active workers for better teeth’’ 
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\F orster’s Peanut Butter 


Peanuts and Salt 
—nothing else 


There’s as 
much differ- 
ence in Pea- 

nut Butter as 
in people. Not 
all people are 
genuine, neither 
is all Peanut Butter. 





Sold by the pound 
from pail like this. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 














DADDY and MOTHER 


EEP in line with the children. Don’t let them 

stump you with some easy problem. Theyn 

your help. Examination time is coming. We 
will teach or review with you through correspond- 
ence, by present-day methods any subject now 
taught at school, using your own books if you choose. * 

r methods are simple and under an instructor 

who will be personally not mechanically interested 
in you and yours. Fees are small. Write for inter- 
esting particulars to Sumner Home Institute, 
66 Gardner Street, Boston 34, Mass. 


Pittsburgh Bible Anstitute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter 
at any time. The student of little means and even of 
no means is given an opportunity for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead ; the Pony y of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the necessity of regenera’ ration, and the 
work of the =~ Spirit. "it differs from most Bible 

i on the ages. Send for its 
Prospectus aad tor some of its free sermons and tracts. 

For further information, address 

Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Cong 8t., Pi h, Pa. 


























HARD OF HEARING? 


You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 


Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL of SPEECH READING for ADULTS 
25 Hun’ Boston, Mass. 


Ave. 










Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
: 1c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 

* Finishing Co., 270 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 












EVEREADY 


vest-pockeT Licat “DAYLO” 


A handy pocket flash light, measuring only 13¢ x 2% 
inches, about the size and weight of a small memoran- 
dum book. It consists of a quadruple silver-plated case, 
with combination flash and permanent contact, the won- 
derful new tungsten battery and the Mazda bulb. Extra 
Batteries 30 cents, postpaid. 

The “Daylo” given to Companion sub- 
seribers <7 for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra; or the * 

will be sold for $1.50. 1 

DELIVER FREE anywhere in the U 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Of all the couches we have 
made in our years of expe- 
rience this is the best —the 
Climax —a -patented couch 
with many superior features. 


As a couch it is an ornament to any roon, it is light 
enough to move around, and convenient for the sitting 
room, crowded apartment or outdoor sleeping porch. 
It occupies only 27 x 72 inches of space. One operation 
of the foot lever opens and locks it tight; a full size bed. 


A Couch by Day 
A Bed by Night 


As a bed it is the most comfortable because it has a 
perfectly level surface 51 x 72 inches, a fine mattress of 
equal thickness from one side to the other. The head 
and foot boards run clear across, and keep the mattress, 
pillows and covers in place. 


If your furniture dealer 

Made of metal throughout; a J does not have the Climax . 
the frame of the best steel | 
tubing with a substantial wire 
fabric supported at each end 
by a double row of coil steel 
springs; very elastic but will 
not sag; built for constant 
use and to last a lifetime. 


U. S. SPRING BED CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


in stock write to us for illus- 
trated descriptive folder. 





